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AN ABORTIVE RAID. 



AN IRISH REPUBLIC IN MANITOBA PLANNED BUT 

CRUSHED EARLY. 



Hon. Gilbert McMicken's Paper read before the Historical Society. 
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Politics and a cold, damp night did not 
prevent the Historical Society from turn- 
ing out in force Thursday evg to hear the 
Hon. Gilbert McMicken recall the events 
of the Fenian raid in Manitoba. Judge 
Ardugh presided, and after the essay was 
read, it was discussed by Consul Taylor, 
Messrs. Ashdown and Bell and Profs. 
Bryce and Hart. 

Towards the end of September, 1871, 
whilst holding a commission under the 
Great Seal of Canada as Commissioner of 
Dominion Police, and acting as secretary 
of the Intercolonial Railway commission- 
ers, I was appointed Agent of Dominion 
Lands for Manitoba, in connection with 
other important offices and duties. 

Owing to the disturbed state of public 
feeling in the Province I was hurried 
from Ottawa, and again, whilst stopping 
a day or two over at Windsor, arranging 
my family affairs, was still further hur- 
ried by a telegram from the Premier of 
the Government urgins my departure, 
owing to information he had'received rel- 
ative to the threatened Fenian movement 
on Manitoba, in connection with the ap- 
prehended uprising of the half-breeds, sub- 
sequent to my departure from the cap- 
ital. 

My two days* stay in Windsor involved 
no loss of time, for anticipatory of just 
such a possibility, I had instructed my 
agents in the United States to meet me 
in Chicago prepared to communicate 
the fullest information respecting Fe- 
nian matters up to the latest moment. To 
keep tryst in this behalf, and in fullest 
compliance with the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, I on the following morning took 
ray departure frofn Windsor en route 
for Fort Garry. Accompanying me 
were my astute and courageous son 
George, and Frank Ritchie equally trust- 
worthy; both most useful and reliable 
members of my Secret Service Police. 
Merely stopping over in Chicago between 
train connections,so as to lose no time, and 
meeting my agents promptly as expected 
and arranged, I received the exact infor- 
mation I needed in respect to the con- 
dition of Fenian matters and especially as 
to the mrojected movement upon Fort 
Garry. The body was at this time ^ery 
much disorganized and General 0*Neil 
found it impossible to galvanize into it a 
spark of enthusiasm by which 0*Donna- 



hoe might be encouraged by an offer of 
either men or means to any available ex- 
tent. The fact was amongst themselves, 
there was no fund, to provide either sus- 
tenance or transportation. 

The "sinews of war" had all been dis- 
sipated at Eccles Hill the preceeding 
year. 

O'Donnahoe had not wherewith to pay 
his own fare fr)m Chicago to St. Paul. 

Under such circumstances it was not to 
be wondered at that only forty-one (41) 
volun' eers were found foolhardy enough 
to form a forlorn hope and by means of 
contributions from sympathizers started 
in the wake of O'Donnwioe— to conquer 
Manitoba. This was the meagre result of 
the most pathetic appeals, the earnest 
urgings and the specious statements 
made as to the absence of all 
opposing force — the overwhelming num- 
bers of the Metis whose hospitable homes 
would at once yield quarters and Hospital- 
ity while the rich plunder to be obtained 
from the Hudson's Bay Company's stores 
at Pembina and Fort Garry would serve 
to enrich them all to an unbounded ex- 
tent. 

O'Neil had managed to forward from 
their hidden depository in Michigan at 
Port Huron two hundred and fifty (250) 
breech loaders than had been converted 
from Springfield rifies at the Fenian arm- 
ory in Trenton, New Jersey. 

It may not be out of place here to men- 
tion that, in all,5,040 in number of Spring- 
field rifies had been so converted at this 
armory at an expense of $13.50each whilst 
the Colts Arms Manufacturing Company 
had tendered to effect the conversion for 
$6 50 per rifie. You will see this operation 
caused a draft on the Fenian treasury of 
$68,040. This aside, however, I proceed- 
ed by first outgoing train for St. Paul, go- 
ing by way of McGregor and Prairie de 
Chene. 

Arrived in St. Paul on Tuesday— I found 
as the communication was at that period 
—I could not proceed on my way before 
Thursday morning I utilized my deten- 
tion as best I could in endeavoring to as- 
certain some points of information, but, 
except the acquisition of a knowledge of 
the route in its exigencies,- discomforts 
and topography, I had little success. 

In St Paul I met with the Honorable 
Alfred Boyd^a meiaV^x ^1^3Qife'^&3wi&*5'=»^ 



eroas in the rapids, while fish in shoals 
frequented the spot, the varieties men- 
tioned being sturgeon, catfish, pike, gold- 
eye, &c. Moose, red deer, bears, wolves 
and foxes also abounded. Truly a sports- 
man's paradise. 

Continuing up the river, "passed Frog 
Pond, which lays upon the west side (at 
Kildonan church) and soon after the 
Kiviere la Seine," and arrived at "the 
Forks," (Bed ana Assiniboine rivers) on 
the 18th August, to find forty Saulteau 
Indians awaiting his arrival, and soon he 
procured dried buffalo meat in exchange 
tor liquor. Here the trading goods were 
divided, part being for Porta^ela Prairie 
and part for the Red river posts. Five 
boats of the Hudson's Bay Company's peo- 
ple from Albany river on Hudson's Bay, 
with Robt. Goodwin, master, in charge, 
passed up the Assiriboine, and while uie 
transportation of the Hudson's Bay Com* 

gany's goods was effected by means of 
irch bark canoes, the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany used "boats which carry 45 pack- 
ages of 80 pounds each, are four-oared, 
with a steersman, and are neatly built, 
painted and sharp at both ends." 

The men caught plenty of fish with 
hooks and lines. "Pigeons are also in 
great numbers here, the trees are every 
moment covered with them." Henry 
makes a most interesting statement re- 
garding traces of the early French occu- 
gation on the north bank of the Assini- 
oine. "Upon this spot in the time of the 
French there was a trading establishment 
traces of which are still to be seen (where?) 
their chimneys and cellars stood. I am 
also informed that there was, at the same 
time, a chapel and missionary here for 
several years, but I don't believe they ever 
made much progress towards civilizing 
the nations. * * * We are much trou- 
bled by swarms of the common water 
snake. They even come into our tents at 
midday, and every morning we are sure 
to find some of them upon our beds, but 
they are harmless and appear to live and 
breed in the old graves, ot^ which there is 
an uncommon number upon this spot, it 
having been a nlace of great resort for the 
nations many years ago. In 1781-2, and at 
the time the small-pox made such havoc 
in this country, many hundreds of men, 
women and children died and were buried 
here." There is no doubt in my 
mind but that Henry refers to 
Fort Rouge, and as he is very defi- 
nite in stating it was "on this 
spot" where he was encamped, and as he 
continually refers to being on the north 
bank of the Assiniboine, this very clear 
statement seems to point out that the site 
of Fort Rouge was north of the Assini- 
boine, and not south of it. as is the com- 
mon impression, created by its so appear- 
ing on some of the old maps, which were 
very imperfect as to detail. Even as late 
as 1870, when 1 arrived at Fort Garry, the 
thicket of willows and brambles which 
stretched along what is now the east side 
of Main street, from near the entrance of 



Graham St. south to York St., covered the 
site of an extensive Indian grave yard, 
and was evidently the locality mentioned 
by Henry as the resort of the watersnakes. 
While in camp at the Forks Henry 
was visited by a few Indians on 
horseback who came from towards 
Portage la Prairie, (the trail was on the 
north of the Assiniboine). They were "of 
the tribe called the Snakes, who formerly 
inhabited the Lake of the Woods. They 
once were numerous, but at present can- 
not muster more than fifty men. They 
may be said to be of the same nation as 
the Crees, out have a different dialect, 
something resembling the Saulteau lan- 
guage. They are a mischievous and 
thieving set of scoundrels, and now in- 
habit a tract of land^upon the Assiniboine 
river, about 50 leagues west from this 
place, and indeed some of them are to be 
found almost all over the country where 
there is Saulteaux and Crees. I purchased 
a horse from them for a nine gallon keg 
mixed rum, and one of my people bought 
another for the same price. These were 
the first and only two horses we had be- 
longing to the Red River, the Saulteaux 
had none, but always used canoes." Aug- 
ust 20th, Jno. McDonell, a proprietor of 
the N. W. Co., with 9 canoes and 3 boats, 
camped at The Fo^ks en route to Qu'- 
Appelle, and some boats and canoes of the 
X.Y. Co. passed up the Assiniboine on 
the same day. 

The Saulteaux with Henry, at the Forks, 
had left Leech Lake at the headwaters of 
the Mississippi since 1790. "They were 
certainly in a great state of alarm when 
we arrived, and had even made a sort of 
intrenchment by digging deep holes in the 
ground, of several yards in len^h, for the 
security of their women and children, and 
for themselves." 

During the Northwest rebellion of 18^ 
the Metis constructed an elaborate system 
of rifle pits, and it was supposed their 
leaders had been studying regular modern 
military tactics, but it is most probable 
that, from time immemorial, this method 
of constructing shelter trenches had been 
practiced by their Indian forefathers. 

Leaving the Forks, Henry and his party 
(which consisted of one clerk, one inter- 
preter, eighteen workingmen, four wo- 
men and four children) proceeded up the 
Red River. At the Salle River he notes 
that the heavy brush,between that stream 
and the Assiniboine, was a favorite resort 
of the buifalo during the winter season. 
On the 22nd Aug., at Crooked Rapids, 
they found a great plenty of fruit, such as 
red plums, paubians (pembina berries) 
and grapes. "The plums are just now ripe 
and very gooo. They appear to be of 
three difierent sorts— the large yellow 
speckled, large red and the small red. 
The Paubian is of a beautiful red, fine and 
large, but require the frost to bring them 
to maturity. The same with the grapes, 
which are of a small sort, and when ripe 
perfectly blue. Vines are bending to the 
ground with them." At the entrance of 
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night" was expressed and we parted, he to 
his couch and I to the work of 
preparing a duplicate despatch in 
cipher to the government at Ottawa. One 
to he sent hv telegraph from the station, 
the other to he sent by His Lordship from 
St. Paul on his arrival there. This occu- 
pied me, letter- writing included, until be- 
tween 3 and 4 a. m. As our coach was to 
start at 6 o'clock, and it required an hour 
previous to have breakfaf t, etc., I had no 
time for repose. Between 4 and 5 I went 
to the Bishop's bedside and again urged 
and besought him by every consideration 
in behalf of preserving the peace and pre- 
venting bloodshed to give up his trip to 
Quebec and return with me, that I would 
assume all his expenses, etc. He said he 
was deeply sorry, but his trip to Quebec 
was paramount with him and he must 
proceed thither at all hazards. He kindly 
consented to hand my duplicate despatch 
to the telegraph office in St. Paul on his 
arrival, which he did. We shook hands 
and parted. 

It may be mentioned now that on our 
next meeting, which was on the 16th Jan- 
uary, 1872, immediately after the Bishop's 
return, he reminded me laughingly of 
what I had predicted would appear in the 
Globe, saying "Tou see it was just so, 
but it did not make it any more the truth 
for aU that.'* 

I was fully impressed by this interview 
with a conviction that, however insignifi- 
cant the Fenian force might be, there was 
great and immediate danger of a general 
rising of the French Half-breeds, and was 
burning with impatience to reach Fort 
Garry. 

The morning was clear and cold; with 
one or two passengers added to our list, 
we started at 6 o'clock sharp, sped along 
fairly weh over a good prairie road; saw 
many flocks of wild geese here and there 
on the ground; reached the first stopping 
place for exchange of horses about half 
past 8, this time on the edge of one of 
the small lakes with which Minnesota 
abounds, and while the horses were being 
got ready I went down to the lake shore 
for the purpose of trying how a new 
Breech-loading gun just presented to me 
by a few friends on the eve of my depar- 
ture from Ontario would **carry," taking 
at my heels a beautiful Irish retriever,also 
a parting gift. I saw no fowl in the water 
except a solitary small "diver." To note 
how the shot would strike the water, I fir- 
ed at this lone bird. Swift as the shot 
itself he retriever bolted and took to the 
prairit on the back track as if to the 
manoerborn. In his fleetest paces nothing 
could stay him or induce a look over his 
shoulder. He ran, aud for aught I know is 
running yet. 

Starting again, we proceeded in rather 
a lagging npianner and reached '*Pomme 
de terre' about 1 p.m. There is an old 
saying that "cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness.' It needed little observation while 
applying this maxim to feel convinced 



the latter quality could not be Nourishing 
in that neighborhood— it was not only for- 
bidding, it was revolting— yet we all ate 
more or less, as shipwreckad mariners are 
compelled to eat. 

The next stopping place was "Old 
Crossing," somewhat of an improvement 
on the "Potato Ground," but the early 
completion of the railway to Breckenridge 
was an undisguised blessing, for the char- 
acter of both places inspired a prayer for 
this change of route. At Macaulay ville, 
which we reached about sunset, we found 
comfortable, clean and tidy accommoda- 
tion, the hostess, an Eastern Townships 
woman, cleanly, good-looking, intelligent, 
and possessing a loving and loyal Cana- 
dian heart. Mr. Wylie had, in the course 
of his several journeys over the route, 
become well accquainted with this good 
lady and her husoand, and stealing an op- 
portunity whilst she with her assistants 
were busied in preparing a good supper 
for us, learned from her *^ready discourse" 
a good deal respecting the Bishop's stay 
there the previous night, and his inter- 
view witn O'Ponnohoe, communicating 
this to me. Immediately after enjoying a 
hearty acceptable supper he made me ac- 
quainted with our good hostess. Her 
husband was a fellow-passenger in with 
us by the stage from Mx>rris, hence I need- 
ed no introduction to him. 

What she had told Wylie she repeated 
to me. Her intense Canadian loyalty had 
led her to play the eavesdropper while 
O'Donnohoe was closeted with Bishop 
Tache and repeated much of the conversa- 
tion that was carried on between them. 
Interrupting her from time to time with 
trying questions and searching scrutiny 
I was convinced, apart from her exuber- 
ance of intense Canadian sentiment lead- 
ing her to hasty conclusions, that what 
she told me was the truth pure 
and simple. What the Bishop had 
told me she fully corroberated. In addit- 
ion, however, sne informed me that a 
man of the name of Bodkin had raised in 
the village a company of men for the Fen- 
ian service; that they had that day been 
sworn in by Bodkin as their captain and 
were to start for the taking of Fort Garry 
on the morrow; that the men had parad- 
ed around the village that day with 
badges of green ribbon on their breasts. 

Directly after this Mr. Wyllie accom- 
panied me to the office of Mr. Macaulay 
from whom we learnea that what Mrs. 

reported was quite correct; that 

Bodkin had crot 28 men in all and several 
of them were his head sawyers. The loss 
of the service of these men was of serious 
consequence to him and he had endeavor- 
ed by every means in his power to dis- 
suade them from engaging in this wicked 
and foolish project but without avail. 

Frank Ritchie, to whom I have previ- 
ously referred, had learned by some means 
that the hospital-sergeant with the U. S. 
force at Fort Abercrombie, which \7asi im- 
mediately across the Bed Biver, had just 



returned from St. Paul and had slipped a ■ i , . .. „ , 

word or two as i( he koen aomethint; o( I as Krandty imposing and dreaa-inspiriniZ. 
the Feniana, and had fallen In with them, i We had hardly freed ourselves from the 
Ritchie and the serneant had hueninti- roach whenMr.WjUiewaiaccoated (ijMr. 
mate in Ottawa while the latter waa a Pearson, father of Harry and Alfred 
member of the PrinceConsortBOwn Rffles Pearson, since well known as j^ood citi- 
Btationed there for a tiroe. It was nuw zens of our good city. He addressed 
about mldniRht, but we crossed the river Wylie in a very excited manner and asked 
by an extra dollar to the ferryman, and, him If Mr. McMlcken was one of the pas. 
to Ritchie's message sent into the aer- senKers. Wylie hesitated and answered 
geant, he promptly responded. He told evasively, 



he knew Major Watson, . who secrecy respectinK my name, as it might 
ind oC the Fenians; that hring danger to the whole party. Mr. 
1 them on hia way in at Pearsoa said; Wylie this is no child's m 



Old Crosxlng where they were encampad ter, I ask you on the aquare if Mr. Mc. 
for the night. He ridiculed the move- Mickenis with you; it means for him lite 
meat to WatBOn and lau«hed at their - or death, and my anxiety is to save bim 
meadre force. Watson aaidlt would be all from the danger which lies in his way. 
right at Fort Garry, that O'Donnahoe and Wylie replied he is on the square too, 
the whole native population would he ' and I'll introduceyou shortly." 



ready to greet lhei_ 

ranks would be well Blled up 
The sergeant said he aaw but two wagons 
with the partv. They had some arms, 
some barrels of pork, etc.; that their num- 
bere were, ao far as ho couldjudge, not 
above forty II even bo many; that they 



During this episode the order of the 
stage agent had been pre>>enbed to the 
driver, who bad only an hour or there 
abouts before arrived over a atage of about 
20 miles. Such a hurrjcaneot blasphemous 
a wearing as issued from that profane 
driver'a lipa I never heard before,aiid could 



rough, hard looking set. All this not imagine so vile a lame .umi. 

information, coupled with what Bishop of humanity to exist anywhere 
Tache had conveyed to me, very naturally out of the "inferno." Yet even in this 
caused me some anxiety, and Induced i there waa hid a germ of virtue, a trait of 
serious cogitation. Iconsumed the reat i humane feeling, (or It waa in considera- 
of the night in writing dispatch- tlon of his team (which he idolized) tliat 
es, some for the mail and he was excited Into the indulgence of 
aome in cipher to be sent by wire guch revolting profanity, polluting the 
At 6 a.m. Saturday I aroused Wylie and very atmosphere around him. 
asked him to interview the stage agent at However, when exhauated and some 
once and induce him to give us the coach I „hat solaced with tobacco from FuUer 
OS an expiesa the rest of the way, telhng ; and rum from Ritchie, Lame Jock con- 
him he must accomplish this at all haz- eluded to feed hia horses, while we fed, 
ardsorataoy cost, yet to economize aa and iret ready to go back and retrace with 
much aa possible. with us the 20 miles over which he had 

The result waa, after no little difficulty , come so recently, 
lo the negotiation, that bypaylng him Ave | At our introduction Mr. Pearson 
hundred dollara the coach would go ■ abruptly aaid : "You must on no ac- 
through to Fort Garry with ua without count go on any farther, but return the 
atooping anywhere oyer at night. Anew way you came. Yott will be robbed and 
way bill was made out, all names being ^uiej to a certainty." Whilst at 
excluded except Wyhe, who figured on it Grand Forks in the morning wait- 
as eight. The reason of this was to pre- ing the stage to etart he heard 
vent my name appearing as O Nell be- a Mr. Goldie state in the presence of 13 or 
Ing ahead of us it was well known to him. 14 persons that his friend, Mr. McMlcken, 

Owing to this change and the prepara- the Receiver-General of Manitoba, was on 
tions it entailed, we did not get away his way in by the stage which was to leave 
from Macaulayville until late in the fore- , gc, Paul on the Thursday and he had a 
noon, hence I had the opportunity of an million of dollars with him, and if there 
interview with Mr. Bodkin and of seeing ■ „ag any truth in what thev said about the 
a number of green nbboa decorated rap- trouble at FortGarry he felt awfully sorry 
seal lions. for him. 

Except breaking athorougbbrace.whicb ' Goldie was In the stage which preceded 
cauaed a little detention, and a detestable me in the start from Morris by two days, 
collation of rubsbhoo. at a changing ata- and had O'Neil and O'Donnahoe with a 
tion, nothing noteworthy occurred until Mr. and Mrs. Lathom as fellow passen- 
we arrived at Georgetown. It may be re- eera, and to them, not knowing them, he 
marked here that the whole country ^ repeated this same statement. Mr. 
through which we passed presented no ' Pearson further said in coming down he 
sign oC life or settlement; the desolation met on the way two wa^cgons laden with 
caused by the Sioux Massacre atill reigned I barrels and arms convoyed hv a lot of 
supreme. i as villainous cut-throat looking raga- 

DayliKbt wan just gone as we reached ' muffins as any one ever saw together; 
Geor^iowa. Tfaeprairie all around seem- 1 then addresslDg me said, "You won't 
«</f0l>e/^.AM(jiip wiCAaJurldconflagra-l attempt to ko on*, iui,Tui,^«aiiDvA ^ 



save yaoTHell ia this '-vild lone i 

try — t^ proceed would be selt-mnruci. | 

I Bald I would thint the matter over, 
and after supper would confer with him i 
larther. | 

I enjoyed s hearty supper, retiring from . 
which in a state of happy satia taction, I 
atoncemetmy aniiouafy waitinn friend 
Mr. Pearson. Ue resumed his advice, In- 
veiKhintt ardently axainat any attempt on 
my part to proceed on my journey. His 
advice bo honestly, kindly, earnestly, 
pressed upon me in the thick darkness ol 
night made doubly dark by the deep 
shadows thrown around us by the lurid 
glare of the encircling flres of the prairie 
was impressive and grave, but I had 
duty to perform, and thouKh having no- 
thing to boast of in the way of courage, 
danger could not away me 
from a conviction of the ne- 
cessity of doing all in my power to 
accomplish the performance of tQe duty J 
was charged with. At all hazards, then, I 
must advance. It netd not be told how 
heartily I thanked Mr. Pearson, or how 
deeply I appreciated hie warm-hearted 
frleudsblp for me as a brother of "the 
mystic tie." 

I said to him: I must proceed; kindly 
answer me one or two questiona and I 
shall be lally prepared for emergencies. 
At what hour did you leave Grand Forks 1 
At what hour did you meet the Fenians? 
At what hour did vou arrive here! At 
wJiat rate were the Fenians travelling J 

His replies save me a basis for the cal- 
culation that the part; had by that time 
reached Grand Forks, and (o assure him 
aaid: Now yon can see I shall pass over 
these 02 milea scatheless, and when there 
will be governed by circumstances as I 
find them. 

The prairie fires were raging In every 
direction far and near.Others present who 
knew nothing ot Fenian dangers ui^ed 
these as an Insuperable obstacle to our 
getting on to-night. They said that It 
would be impoasible to pass through 
them, and the team would not be kept 
under control, etc.. etc. Lame Jack was 
now, however, as fully determined to pro- 
ceed as he atflrat had so strenuously ob- 
jected. Soweetarted, The team of four 
horses was superb. I do not think I ever 
saw four such handsome, well- conditioned, 
spirited horses hitched together, not even 
amongst those of the tour-tn-hand club in 
London; and notwithatandiog their lately 



flnished trip ot twenty miles, were pro 
ly chanvptng the bit and fretting for 
start. We had covered a dlstanc 



white canvas covering, the proud stepping 
of the horses as seen In the light of the 
burning prairie afforded as weird a acene 

as did tJie witches in Macbeth over the 
caldron on the Scottish heath. The Are 
came roaring and leaping down towards 
us with, to us as it seemed, race-borae 
»ipeed. The names varying In height from 
il to 12 feet, immediate cremation seemed 
Dur inevitable tat«. Furnishing each of the 
party with a tew matches, a supply ot 
which I always carry on my person, and 
Home pieces of newspaper, 1 ordered them 
[O spread out along the trail and, at die- 
lances of two or three yards apart, to fire 
the grasH to leeward. Thia was done; 
aone too soon, for ;ODi>g Mr. Turner got 
ii slight scorching. As the graas burned, 
ve followed the flames on to the seared 
,ind blackened award. The flames bom 
windward were stopped by the trail and 
the absence of >i.DytbinK to teed upon, and 
we were safe. The stage, having taken a 
cum far ofT beyond our vision, got in rear 
of the flames, and our friend Swearing 
Jack soon picked ua up. From this to 
tirand Forks, although constantly on the 
ilert and keenly observant at each stop- 
ping for change ot horses, no incident 
worthy of note occurred except It be that, 
nolens volens, at Fri^ Point (I tblnk it 
ivas) we were summarily made to ex- 
change from our roomy 4-hor8e coach 
into a 2-horse jerky. Cramming and 
jamming was the order and eome discom- 
torC resulted, and our progress was pro- 
portionately alow. Sunday momlnK 
dawned upon as, promising a beautlJhU 
flay. We drove up to Stewart's door at 
Cirand Forks about 10 o'clock in the fore- 
noon, hungry and tired. After a hurried 
and rather imperfect ablution Mr. Stew- 
' art soon had set before as wherewith to 
refresh and satisfy our appetites. In the 
' meantime, however, I nad seen Mr. 
Trail, the olllcer in charge ot the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's post there, and from 
him had Mr. Pearson's statement tally 
corroborated. He told me the marching 
Fenians got in there late In the evening 
and left about tour hoara previous to my 
arrival. The Fenians- and probable half- 
breed troubles at Fort Garry were freely 
Calked of. The population of Grand Forks 
itthia time, within a radius ot two miles. 
Aid not exceed 60 or 70 all told, so far aa 
I could judge. After breakfast I had 
a consultation with Mr. Trail; he thought 
I had better not attempt to procera, I 
usked bim for a good canoe, that my eon 
id Ritchie were adepts with the paddle, 



three or tour rnilesiall the parly eihuberant 
In spirilA and enjoyment, when suddenly 
our driver held up and asked ua hurriedly 
to leave the coach as he had to turn about 
and try, after escaping the fire, to find a 
way of picking us up after it had passed; 
out we all sprang quicker than it Is writ- 
ten. As the Btage left ua I admired the , 
■Jglit aa jt receded tram out vtaw. Tbft 



fellow-pEissengers and leaving them at 
that point. Mr. T— said he would readily 
provide me with a canoe, but as the course 
by the river was at least three timea 



from the banks as an object of snspldon, 
and news spread amongat the half-breedn 
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t abandoned the idea of navigating my ordered, and we shot ahead in silence and 
way onward, and concluded to stick by the with such speed as we could. At the next 
Jerky. So the vehicle was got ready, I left stage house we picked up a driver who 
all my cash but afew dollars and my papers knew nothing of the road, having only 
to the safe-keeping of Mr. Traill and my came in from Pembina over it the previ- 
baggage with Mr. Stewart. Part of my ous day. He, we found, was an Irishman 
son's bageage and of Ritchie's was also Americanized; a fuK blown Fenian, 
left, thus easing the load on the jerky. Ritchie and Fuller pretended to be 
Here I mav note that, had the Fenians Americans and in full sympathy 
got hold of me, they would have been wo- with his views. He told them he had 
mUy disappointed in their financial ex- been sworn in about two weeks ago, that 
pectations, for, having purchased three they would see fun at Garry although he 
safes for the Grovernment use in Detroit did not know how it would be now, as 
— one of them a burglar-proof —I liad Mr. the leaders had made a big blunder. The 
Hamilton G. McMicken set the quadruple raid was planned to take place in Novem- 
combination of the lock and placed all the ber when the route by the lakes could not 
funds in my charge excepting $5,000 in it, be passed over, and now the raid was 
leaving it with the other two to be for- ordered for Wednesday. All were to 
warded by ordinary conveyance. The de- gather at Pembina then, so as to start on 
lay occasioned some apprehension at Ot- the march for Garry Thursday morning. "It 

tawa, for I was wired by Sir Francis was a d d mistake," he said, for now 

Hicks (the telegraph line was now work- the Canucks could send up their soldiers 
ing), asking if they had arrived, Fortu- by Uie lakes and rivers. Still he said, 
nately just that day, the 2Qd of Decem- ** You'll see fun anyhow." 
p/mbiniTXt"''^^^ ^^ sleigh from ^^ ^^^ p^^^^j^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 
ir-emoma, intact. ^ ^^ ^ breaking and were astonished to find a 

We started between 1 and 2 p. m. Pre- man on horseback close to, and followin«, 
viously, however, we saw a map by the our coach, dubious of the road we puUed 
name of Kennedy, who had arrived out up, and I inquired of the man on the horse 
from Pembina tliat morning, his mission which was the way into the village. He 
being to rouse all the half-breeds from g^id he was a stranger and did not know; 
Frog Point northward to join the force at ^as following us as he supposed the 
the international boundary by Tuesday stage would take the right road 
afternoon. To me this looked like busi- Before this, however, at some unperceiv- 
ness, and increased ray anxiety to reach q^ b^nd in the road, we lost sight of the 
my destination. We proceeded leisurely, telegraph poles (the poles were planted, 
for the two horses had a heavy load be- but no wire strung as yet). We halted for 
hind them. The stopping places for re- consultation. Rumor said that at that 
freshment and change of team occurred time there were 1,500 men encamped upon 
about every 12 or 15 miles. At each we the boundary at St. Joe, and Wyllle was 
heard of the Fenians, and at each the afraid the driver was heading for this en 
same recurrence of most aversionable campment. I struck a light, saw what 
gp^b. time it was. and scanned a Ipocket com- 

Night set in upon us and we hoped to pass. The course of the Red river was 
slip past the Fenians, encamped some- known, and so a little calculation and re- 
where on the route. We kept a strict flection assured me that keeping the 
watch. Fuller and Ritchie sat with the course we were pursuing we woula strike 
driver outside. They were to use as a the Red river before very long. This was 
watchword **Ir that dog all right." We correct; in about20 minutes the poles were 
had a dog with us belonging to Ritchie, hailed with joy and a heap of nervousness 
afterwards eaten by the Inaians. About abated. Before entering Pembina, know- 
mldnieht, and as we were drawing near a ing that we would overtake the 
changing station, * 'Is that dog all right?" previous coach there and find Mx, 
in clear tones struck our ears. Stillness Goldie at the inn, I instructed Mr. 
and expectancy of undefined apprehen- Wyllie (who knew Robertson, the inn- 
sion ruled us all. Soon we heard Ritchie keeper) to find out before I got out of the 
saying "A fine cool night for travelling coach what room Goldie occupied. He 
boys;** the response, "You bet," we heard, did so, and I at once sprung out with face 
and straining our eyes through the open- blackened and begrimmed with the black- 
ings in the canvas-covered jerky, we saw burned dust from the prairie, rushed into 
the wagons and some of the men. The Mr. Goldie's room. I found him just up 
coach soon turned off the main and buttoning his suspenders. Having a 
trail, soing in to the changing sta- Colt's navy revolver in my hand I address- 
tion. Here we got some refresh- ed him in language interlarded with what 
ment— beefsteak, bread, potatoes and tea. might have been taken as lessons learned 
Our stay here was about one hour. Our from Lame Jack and referring to the ex- 

orses were fresh and we started out at a treme danger he had thrown around me, 
rattling pace. Very shortly after reach- forbade him on penalty of instant death 
ing the main trail; again we passed the to show any recognition of me before any 
Three were ahead of the wagons one, by word or look, and not to go out of 
tee guard, and five were be- range of my observation. He trembled 
Nothing waa B&id, as I had and promised, lpxo\xi\%iti>?.tj(^«iL'^^»\xit^^ 




when we met at Fort Gany. Poor man, coats on, others without. Several who 

his cup and saucer rattled to- thought It no breach of law or etiquette 

gether as he attempted to take to eat with unwashed hands. I managed 

a cup of coffee, but he was mum and un- to hustle into a seat and satisfied my 

demonstrative. Here the st«ige people stomach pro tem with a fried sold eye, a 

wanted to put us all together into one boiled potato, in his Jacket fortunately, 

coach, I would not assent and insisted on and a cup of tea. I was not allowed 

my rights as having hired mine as an ex- tb enjov even this undisturbed, 

press. I managed to have the "regular," for Gapt. Villiers, the chief of Provincial 

with Groldie and Mr. and Mrs. Latham police, in gold lace and spangles, introduc- 

start first, followed immediately by my ed himself to me and said the Lieut.-Gov- 

vehicle. While waiting in Robertson's emor had heard of my arrival and was 

0*Donnahoe sat at one end of the stove, anxious to see me; that it was now dark 

I at the other— thanks, however, to my and he would wait and see me up to Gov- 

precautions and our stage arriving 2 days ernment House. He needed not to wait 

ahead of time, no suspicions were aroused long; we walked up and I entered the 

as to my being there; few were astir, as it vice regal hall, begrimmed with the black 

was only 6 a. m. We were now in the dust from the burnt prairies, which the 

crisis of our danger, and excitedly appre- Red River water could effect little in the 

hensive and watchful, for a couple of men way of cleansing power. Shirt and collar 

on horseback armed with repeaters could in keeping with tne color of the epider- 

have made us an easy prey. mis— having been donned at Grand Forkn 

Coming in view of the post which con- 36 hours before— I felt my outward appear- 

spiciously pointed out what was then as- a»ce ^f^ iittle to recommend me 

sumed as the boundary line, we felt as if ^^ a favorable reception, but the 

nearmg home, as coming under the aegis Lt.-GrOvernor, Mr. Archibald, received me 

of neverfailine British protection, forget- with demonstrations of gladness. I apolo- 

ting, or casting aside all fears as we pass- ffi^eji for my appearance and on not hav- 

ed the welcome post, our pocket pistols ^"^K letters of introduction, as I had left 

were drawn and the remaining drops of *^i ^^^ ** ^ appeared before him at Grand 

inspiring bold John Barleycorn" were Forks. He said I needed no introductory 

quaffed to the toast of **The Queen,*' and papers for he had heard from headquarters 

cheer after cheer testified to our loyalty ^'^^ otherwise of me and was indeed very 

and and returning confidence and courage. Slad to see me. 

Chanflfing horses at the Marais, at Klme's We entered at once into conversation 

(here a dinner characteristic of the route ^pon the state of affairs. I told him ex- 

and needing starvation sauce, a little actly how matters stood with the Fenians 

going a long way) next hi St. John Bap- and assured him the report of a large 

tist, then at D Lorme s weamved,the two gatherins: at St. Joe was a baseless rumor; 

conyeywices always within hail on the that O'Donnohue and O'Neil could not 

south bwik of the Assmiboine. About possibly muster over 70 men at Pembina, 

sunset Fort Garry was reached safely and probably not half that number. He 

®? JS?. ?nu ^® . ^^^ ^*y ®^ ^ had nothing to fear from outside forces; 
ober 1871. The nver was very low all would depend on how it stood with 
the crossing narrow, the ramshackle old the Metis and others within the Province, 
scow in use lav on the north side, and the He said there was everv reason to appre- 
halfbreeds in charge made haste at great hend a rising; that he "was doing what 
leisure, and more time than was at all he could to operate on them through 
necesrary was consumed in bringing us Fathers Dugas and |Ritchot, but they in- 
over; down what is now Mam stjreet, then sisted as a condition that he would 
an open prairie road, we were driven with give them a satisfactory assurance that 
a dash u^ to the door of the Davis hotel, the promise of a full amnesty would be 
Nothing mvitmg, everything forbidding- fulfilled at once. Without this they could 
dirt, discomfort and whiskey abundant, exercise no mfluence upon their people; 
What few houses there were, mean and that Riel had their hearts and he would 
insimiificent m appearance, and as if drop- not vield unless the amnesty was arranted 
ped down here and there at random, with- forthwith. After some discussion upon 
out order and at haphazard. the state of affairs, Mr. Archibald hav- 
A room could not at once be allotted to ing told me of the unpleasant state of feel- 
me although I proposed that my son and ing between the Canadians, as they were 
myself could room together. Davis was called, and the Half breeds; that it was 
the autocrat of the whiskey ranch and we bitterly hostile on both sides, and towards 
must wait his will to eat and sleep. It himself personally as Lieutenant-Gover- 
ma> be readily iaf erred that having come nor, the former as a whole were malign- 
in £rom St. PauFs in 4^ days, and with antly antagonistic. His Honor then said, 
less than four hours sleep, I stood greatly Mr. McMicken, you have had large ex- 
in need of the latter, ana|of the former, perience in circumstances of this kind,and 
seeing the kind of food we had on the I have had none. What would you advise 
way '4t goes without saying.'* Supper me to do?Without hesitation I advised the 
announced, I entered a room with a table issue of a proclamation calling the whole 
running lengthwise in the middle of it— body of the people ta «£\!cs&^ 
every seat filied with occupants some with ssi^ \Xx\a ^Vi5asss>x ^ -wissasseo^s^ 



delay. AMnrioR him if he conld 
but ffet 400 or 500 men under anuM he 
could make himself master of the situa- 
tion, but all depended upon the celerity 
with which it could be done, for his force 
must be enrolled before the Metis took 
the field. This is Monday niffht, I said, 
and the raid was planned to be made by 
crossing the line on Wednesday after- 
noon or Thursday mornine. Mr. Archi- 
bald said *' there are but 70 men in the fort 
(volunteers) under arms now, and I do 
not know how far the feelino; obtains 
amongst them that is so vindictively 
shown towards me by the Canadians in the 
village and settlements, and I fear the 
proclamation may not receive a hearty re- 
sponse." 

Dread nothing on this score. I said; I 
know no one here personally, but I do 
know well and thoroughly the gen- 
ius and bent of mind of the 
Ontario people, in fact their human 
nature, and call upon them without dis- 
tinction of party or prejudice, to rally 
round the nation's flag and to stand by 
their Queen. Tou will find not a laegard 
among them, not even the most hostile in 
feeling against yourself. 

The proclamation was decided upon, 
was forthwith drawn up, and Mr. Cun- 
ningham, who was the government 
printer, and publisher of the Manitoba 
newspaper, was called from down stairs 
where he had been waiting to learn the 
upshot of the interview between the Lt.- 
Govemor and myself; and to him was 
handed the draft of the proclamation with 
instructions to have it printed before 
morning— it was now midnight and Capt. 
Villiers would see to its distribution and 
posting. This celebrated document was 
follows, printed in a wonderful display of 
type :— 

(The Royal Arms.) 
PROCLAMATION. 

PROVINCE OF MANITOBA. 

Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United 
Kin ((d cm of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, etc. 

Sgd. Adams George Archibald. 
To our loving subjects, the inhabitants of the 
Province of Manitoba, 

Greeting : 
Whereas, intelligence has nist been received 
from trustworthy sources that a band of law- 
less men calling themselves 

FENIANS 

have assembled on the frontier of the United 
!Slates at or near Pembina and that they intend 
to make a raid into this province, »roni a coun- 
try with which wo are at peace, and to commit 
acts of depredation, pillage and robbery, and 
other outrages upon the persons and property 
of our loving subjects the inhabitants of this 
province, while not unprepared to meet the 
emergency with our rejrular forces, we do 
hereby warn all our said lovinj? subjects to put 
themselves in readiness at once to assist in re- 

{)elling this outrage upon their liearths and 
lomes. We enjoin them immediately to as- 
semble in their respective parishes and 

ENROL THEMSELVKS. 

For this purpose wc call upon all our said lov- 



ing sQb{iect8, irrespeotive of race or roHgion, or 

of past local differences, to 

RALLY ROUND THE FLAG 

of our common country. We enjoin them to 
select the best men of each locality to be offi- 
cers, whom we shall duly authorize and oom- 
mission, and we enjoin the officers so selected 
to put themselves in immediate oommunloa- 
tion with the Lieutenant-Governor of our said 
Province. We shall take care that persons 
possessing militarybkill and experienoeahall be 
detailed to teach the necessarv drUlani dis- 
cipline. All officers and men when called into 
service shall receive the pay and allowanoes 
given to the regular militia. The country need 
feel no alarm. We arc quite able to repel these 
cutluws if thev were numerous. The handful 
of them who threaten us can give no serious 
ditHcuity to bravo men who have their homes 
and families to defend. 

RALLY THEN AT ONCE I 

We rely upon the prompt reply of all our 
people of every origin, to this our calL 

In testimony whereof, we have caused these 
our letters, to be made patent, and the great 
seal of Manitoba to bo hereunto affixed . 

Witness our trust y and well-beloved the 
Honorable Adams George Archlhalcl, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of OUT Province of Manitoba, 
member of our Privy Council for Canada, etc, 
etc., at our Government House at Fort Garry, 
this 3rd day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and Boventy-one. 
and in the thirty-fifth year of our reign. 
By Command, 

Thob. Howard, 

Proviccial Secretary. 

On the following evening a public meet- 
ing was held at the police station, then 
standing about where the St. Julien res- 
taurant 1 ow is. It was addressed by tlie 
Revs. Black, McLean and Toung in fer- 
vid expressions of loyalty and patrioUam. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was 
unbounded. The wonderfully large as- 
semblage astonished me, for it was diffi- 
cult to imagine where they all gathered 
from. But still more was I astonished 
when, ere 48 hours had elapsed from the 
issuing of the proclamation, oyer 1,000 
men had enrolled themselves. Where 
were they domiciled? It was to me a 
mystery; but the enrollment was a great 
and gratifying fact. 

The Hudson's Bay officials to a man en- 
rolled themselves, and formed a goodly 
company in number and ph^ sique, undcor 
the command of Capt. D. A. Smith, now 
Sir D. A. The most virulent of those an- 
tagonistic to the Lieut.-Govemor were 
amongst the first to offer their services. 
A strong company of unswerving Loyal- 
ists were placed under command of Mr. 
Stewart Mulvey, late n ensign in the first 
expedition of volunteers from Ontario. 

1 1 think they numbered nearly 100 strong. 

I Mr. Cunningham organized a company 

j as a *'Home Guard" with Mr.— now Mr. 

I JuHtice— Bain as his lieutenant. 

j The difficulty now was to arm the num- 
ber who had enrolled themselves, for be- 
sides the arms in the hands of the 79 
regular volunteers the total number at the 
rommand of the Lt.-Governor was only 
()50. Rather \xTiw\ftVi\y,'^T. C*\xiiTi\sL\g&a.\s!L^ 
the bc\d capUAxv ol >i2a» VspBOft 
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SOArd, obtained arms for his com- 
mand. This soon became known 
and the Kildonan men represented by Mr. 
Uarrower and John Sutherland, then, and 
still known as "Scotchman" protested 
moat strongly against the distinction, and 
insisted upon having arms served out to 
them, thescarcity of supply could not be 
made known to them and they were un- 
leeasonable. Mr. Sutherland, whose cour- 
i^ge and loyalty appeared far above boiling 
point, said they must have arms or know 
die reason why. **Bombardiuian had re- 
oaived a blow and Comontxotonthologus 
must die." Harrowersaid **Mr. McMicken, 
I admit you have the best of the argument, 
Imt 'the Kildonan men must have arms 
lor aU that.* " 

That morning I sent Ritchie off by the 
ataflre to Pembina to watch matcers there 
and report. I endeavored to obtain two 
saddle horses for myself and son to go to 
the Hudson*s Bay Go's, post near Pembina, 
but failed, and was obliged to remain at 
the fort. M'uiy perplexing difficulties 
cropped up, to annoy the Governor. 
Bathers Bitchot and Dugas had daily in- 
terviews with him but they invariably 
ended by their refusing to urge Riel to 
enroll with his people unless the amnesty 
was assured tothem. Duiing the night 
of Tuesday or Wednesday one of the can- 
non was spiked. The circumstance at 
the time was suspicious and rather alarm- 
ing, but it had no ill effect. 

On Monday morning Major Irvine who 
was in command of the volunteers assem- 
bled a force of 200 men and in the evening 
dulL dark and drizzling, started out with 
all the panoply and pomp of glorious war, 
crossed the Assiniboine with some confus- 
ion and delay, baptising the chief of the 
ciommisariat, Major Peebles, in the river. 
This valorous force with the temerity be- 
gotten of the occasion marched without 
halting to St. Norbert. Here Pere Bitch- 
ot was indebted to the good feeling and 
watchfulness of Capt. Mulvey for his es- 
cape from a danger he little suspected 
Tluree or four scouts, factors in the Hud- 
son*sBay Co. started out for the 
Ck>mpany's fort at Pembina. Except an in- 
timate acquaintance made with the prai- 
rie by Mr. Factor Christie having been 
catapulted over his horse's head nothing 
special occurred on the wav. 

Capt. Yilliers, of the police, was direct- 
ed to establish videttes between Fort 
Gkurry and Pembina for the purpose of 
maintaining communication and obtain- 
ing information. The leas*- said of this 
s^Vice the better; it was not only nil— it 
was worse. 

In the meantime, however, the banditti 
nnder 0*Neil and O'Donnahoe to the num- 
ber of 15 or 20 had crossed the boundary 
and stormed the Hudson's Bay fort, op- 
posed as vigorously as he could by the of- 
ffeer in charge, Mr. Watt, who had but 
one arm. They commmenced rifling the 
afiorea, and when about preparing to es- 
tmbliab themaelvea there Col. Wheaton, of 



the United States regular troop«, dispers- 
ed and captured a number of them. This, 
thanks to the prompt and high-minded 
Wheaton, ended the raid— ho w O'Neil and 
O'Donnahoe and those with them were 
dealt with by the United States civil au- 
thorities is a matter of historical record 
and does not come within the object of 
this paper. 

Meanwhile great excitement prevailed 
in the then hamlet, the germ of Winnipeg 
and Fort Garry. Apprehensions were en- 
tertained that Col. Irvine and his small 
force would be gobbled up by Biel and his 
followers. Bumors obtained that the vil- 
lagers were to be attacked by a large force 
of Metis from St. Boniface. The home 
guard were active; several were incarcer- 
ated on suspicion. In Mr. Cunningham'fy 
eyes an Irish name, especially if the per- 
son who bore it was a Boman Catholic, 
was a strong ground for suspicion and a 
justifiable cause of arrest. 

On Sunday forenoon, the Raid being a 
thing of the past, Mr. Archibald felt very 
anxious on the score of the arrests 
made by Cunningham's home guards, 
and requested me to give it my atten- 
tion. I proceeded to the police station in the 
cells of which the prisoners were held^nd 
on the way introduced myself to Mr. Ban- 
natyne, who was a J. P. for the province. 
He accompanied me and informed me that 
one of those held in custody was a nephew 
of his. Mr. Ashdown, also a J. P., joined 
us as we entered the office of the police 
clerk, Mr. Barton, who was then the offi- 
cer in charge of the station. I asked him 
to show me a list of his prisoners, this he 
readily complied with. 

There were six in number. Taking 
them in order consecutively, I inquired 
who ordered this man's imprisonment ? 
He answered, Mr. Cunningham, By what 
authority did you receive him or retain 
him in custody ? By Mr. Cunningham's 
order. A written order? ^lo. Have you 
no written order or warrant of commit- 
ment ? No. And so on through the list. 
Turning to Messrs Bannatyne and Ash- 
down, Tasked them if the laws of Mani- 
toba authorized such despotic authority, 
and the holding of these men as prisoners 
under such circumstance. No, no, they 
both said "certainly not." 

I immediately directed Mr. Barton, un- 
der my authority as an officer of the Do- 
minion specially chaiged with matters 
within the criminal jurisdiction of the 
General Government, and the sanction of 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province, to set the priboners at liber- 
ty. This he instantly did, greatly to the 
relief and satisfaction of them and their 
friends. 

One more episode, and I shall draw to a 
conclusion: 

On that Sunday Biel, at the church door 
at St. Norbert, harangued the 
people. Hi^ t.o\dL ^X^kisl xX^^^k^ ViNssc^ 
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vices to the Governor. Quite a large 
number of them turned out on horseback 
and came np to St. Boniface on the south 
bank of the river. 

S«^nator Girard, then a member of the 
Provincial Government, came over and 
with much precision induced Mr. Archi- 
bald to cross over and formally accept the 
proffered services of Kiel and his follow- 
•ers. This be it noted, when all occasion 
for bis services had passed away, so that 
the move on Biers part was a hollow 
mockery. 

Humane feelings and a desire to concili- 
ate prompted the Governor into yielding, 
contrary to his convictions and better 
Judgment on this occasion. 

The memorable handshaking took place, 
a scene over which prudence or other vir- 
tue draws the veil. 

Tet one more episode and I have done. 
On the Tuesday following, a squad of 
Metis, numbering some thii ty or more, 
headed by Mr. Joseph Boyal, mounted on 
horseback, accoutred in their own fashion 
and with much braggadocio binding them- 
selves to give a ^ood account of the en- 
emies of the Province wherever found. 
The only enemy, however, they were like- 
ly to encounter besides the majority of 
themselves (for of the lot it might be 
doubted if in the bosom of any of them 
excepting Pascal Breland and one or two 
others, a heart had a beat of loyalty with- 
in it) lay in the large quantity of 50 over- 
proof rum which Boyal insisted should be 
43erved out to them and would not stir 
without it. 

They had a glorious time of it, a time of 
iree frolic and feasting never in all their 
lives before enjoyed, and certainly never 
since. But their good fortune did not 
end here. On their victorious return from 
their valorous campaign on the exhaus- 
tion of their commissariat and the rum, 
Mr. Boyal demanded and obtained for 
himself and each member of the squad, 
eix dollars per diem. To this extent did 
so many of the Metis profit by the threat- 
ened insurrection and the raid. 

The raid is ended. It is my turn to end; 
I have done. 

DISCUSSION. 

The chairman, after expressing his high 
persona] appreciation of the paper of Mr. 
McMicken, invited a general discussion of 
its topics and suggestions. 

Mr. J. H. Ashdown, concurring in the 
obligation of the society and public to the 
lecturer, enlarged upon the incidents of 
the Archibald administration, criticizing 
what he regarded as its want of genuine 
Canadian policy. 

Dr. Bryce recalled vividly the incidents 
of the trial of O'Neil and others in St. 
Paul, at which he attended while en route 
to Winnipeg. 

U. S. Consul Taylor, referring to the 

brief reference in Mr. McMicken's paper 

to the heroic action ot Brt. Col. Lloyd 

Wheaton, captain of the 20th U. S. in- 

fantry in command ot Fort Pembina, in 



surrounding with a military force the 
Hudson's Bay post of Fort Pembina, now 
West Lynne, and capturing the Fenians 
who had occupied the post, remarked that 
he felt bound injustice to Col. Wheaton, 
to explain the circumstances which at- 
tendea such an invasion (apparently) of 
Canadian territory. Mr. Taylor had ob- 
tained information early in September 
1871 of the probability ot a Fenian attack 
upon Manitoba, which he communicated 
to Governor Archibald and his ministers 
and received an assurance that neither 
the Manitoba authorities nor the Cana- 
dian Government would object to a move- 
ment of American troops across the inter- 
national boundary for the suppression of 
a violation by Fenians of the Neutrality 
Laws of the United States. On the 11th of 
September a full statement of the situa- 
tion was forwarded to Washington. On 
the 19th September orders were sent to 
Col. Wheaton to make the proposed arm- 
ed intervention, which he gallantly exe- 
cuted, and under date of October 5 was 
able to communicate as follows to the 
L'nited States Consul at Winnipeg : **I 
have captured and now hold *Generar J. 
ONeill, 'General' Thomas Curley and 
*Coloner J. J. Donelly. I think further 
anxiety regarding a Fenian invasion of 
Manitoba unnecessary." It is furtber due 
to Col. Wheaton to state that the ground 
for the release of the prisor ers by U. S. 
Commissioner Spencer at St. Paul was 
that the acts for which they 
were charged, were committed on 
British Territory, and beyond the 
jurisdiction of the court, a circum- 
stance, however, which did not deter the 
English Government from expressing and 
conveying their thanks to the American 
commandant of Fort Pembina. An addi- 
tional circumstance, relating to the per- 
sonal intervention of Gen. Grant, may 
now be mentioned, which was his trans- 
mission of a despatch to Lord Lisgar, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, permitting the 
movement of British troops if necessary 
through American territory. The Consul 
felt justified in adding that it is within 
his personal knowledge that in 1866, or 
whenever the first Fenian invasion of 
Canada occurred, William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State at Washington, left it 
entirely with Lord Lyons whether Presi- 
dent Lincoln should issue a proclama- 
tion denouncing the Fenian movement 
and otherwise indicate vigorous measures 
for its repression, but was dissuaded by 
the British Minister on the ground that 
undue importance would thus be given to 
an otherwise insignificant agitation. In 
1871, in respect to Manitoba, a more vigor- 
ous policy was deemed necessary by the 
civil • and military authorities of the 
United States, with the happiest results, 
as was apparent two years later when 
Consul Taylor had occasion to intorposein 
behalf of his fellow-citizens of Minnesota 
who hsud become involved in the celebrat- 
I ed "LiOtd GtOxdotC* c«iA^. \ti Q.oTiQ\»fiNssa. 
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speaker eoold not forbear a personal 
' OTBcial tribute to the eminentaervices 
r. Gilbert McMicken in the adjust- 
118 complications durisK the 
civil war and subsequently 
the Canadian frontier. [Applause.] 
G. N. Bell, the Ist vice-president, 
Jdiat he remembered well the scenes 
-Mk Wlmiipefc at the meeting called by Lt.- 
iGkrr. Arehibald to enroll volunteers for 
aindnst the Fenians. Within two 
letter the meetinflc Gapt. Walker 
»w Judge Walker of Brandon) had se- 
a full company to proceed to the 
He was a memoer of that body 
took with them a small brass rilled 
jwhich was afterwards reoncanized 
4M the Winnipeg Field Battery. ^When 
Evrlng for the Iront the great delay exper- 
-imeeam crossing men and stores over the 
Aasiiiiboine on an old scow, caused 
flDNMit hardships to the men who stood on 
fte south bank for a long time exposed to 
m liitter eold rain. The march to St. Nor- 
that night in perfect darkness 
deep mudywas a pretty hard ex- 



perience, for at one moment the muzzle of 
the rifle of a man in front punched one in 
the face while the butt of a rifle from be- 
hind banged the unfortunate on the back 
of the head. The little cannon, which the 
speaker believed,was the one since used 
at the Cut Knife fight, was freouently up- 
set in the mud. One incident tnat he re- 
called to memory was the clamor raised in 
the volunteers camp when it was learned 
that Kiel and his Metis had appeared at 
St. Boniface and been received by Lieut.- 
Govemor Archibald. Many of the 
men demanded to be allowed to 
return to attack Biel who was held 
to be accountable for the whole trouble, 
but Col. Irvine, who was in command, 
smoo^ed matters over. The troops, in- 
cluding the regular force of about 75 men, 
Capt. Walker's company of artillery, Capt. 
Mulvev's corps of 100 men and the Scouts, 
proceeded as far as Crooked Bapidsbef ore 
returning to Winnipeg, where the Home 
Guards, consisting of mrominent citizens 
like the Hon. A« G. B. Bannatyne, Judge 
Bain, etc., received them. 
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Their Arrival and Settlement, and other Matt«rft of Int«i*e8t connect«d with the 
Opening-np of the Canadian Northwent^ Paper Read hy Prof. Rryce, L.L.D., 

before the Manitoba HiKtorical Society. 
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The following paper on 'The Old Set- 
tlers of Red River" was read by Rev. 
Prof. Bryce before the Historical Society 
on Thursday evenins: — 

On the banks of the Red River of the 
North for well nigh sixty years there 
existed the Selkirk Settlement. Fort 
Garry, so well known, was its centre for 
nearly fifty years of that period. The 
fur trader on the Mackenzie River looked 
to it as his probable haven of rest when 
he should have finished his days of active 
service ai^d have retired ; the half-breed 
hunter of the plains thought of it as the 
paradise to which he might make his 
annual visit, or the place where he might 
at last settle, while the Kildonan settler 
boasted that there was no place like his 
^oasis' in the Northwest wilderness, and 
that the traveller who had tasted the 
magical waters of Red River would al- 
ways return to them again. The Cana- 
dian youth read in his school-book of a 
far distant outpost, Fort Garry, and 
chilled by the very sound of the name, 
whispering **cold as Siberia," passed on 
to the next subject. The Canadian 
statesman dreamt of a Canada from ocean 
to ocean, but as he thought of the thous- 
and miles of impassable rocks and mo- 
rasses between him and the fur traders 
he could only shudder and say 'Perhaps 
sometime!' while the secretary of the 
Hudson's Bay Company House in Mon- 
treal or London with darkest secrecy 
folded together his epistles, addressed 
them '*via Pembina," and then slipt 
quietly away to his suburban residence, 
knowing that he had the key in his pock- 
et to unlock the door to half a continent, 
around which was built an impenetrable 
Chinese wall. 

SAKLY RECORDS. 

Prof. Keating, one of Major Long's 
exploring party whicb passed through 
Red River Settlement in 1823, {^^ives \i& 
some account oi it. Alexander Rona^ t\ve 
old sheriff of Assiniboia, wrote in 1B52 & 



minute and excellent, though some tell 
us a somewhat partial history of the set- 
tlement, where he dwelt so long. In 1858 
appeared the werk of E. D. Neill, the 
historian of Minnesota, in which is a 
good account of the Red River people — 
those Gibeonites of the interior — as they 
appeared on their freighting journeys fo 
St. Paul. Mr. Neill seems disposed 
largely to adopt Ross's standpoint. In 
the same year Miss Tucker (A. L. O. E.) 
gave an interesting and useful account of 
the planting of the Church of England 
missions m Red River, in her little vol- 
ume "The Rainbow of the North." 
Those intrepid travellers, Lord Milten 
and Dr. Cheadle, published in 1865 a 
most graphic and timely sketch of their 
"Northwest passage by land," not omit- 
ting the Red River Settlement. Subse • 
quent writers have not failed to avail 
themselves of the collected materials of 
these distinguished visitors. So, too, 
should be mentioned "Red River" by 
Mr. J. J. Hargrave (1871) from the Hud- 
son's Bay Company standpoint. 

My work this evening is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that aimed at by these auth- 
ors. I desire to give a more complete ac- 
count of the settlers, and to some extent 
theii personal history, which those writ- 
ers were not in some cases able to do, 
and in other cases were not disposed to 
do. While referring you for the fullest 
account extant of Lord Selkirk's life to 
Manitoba; "its infancy, growth, and pres- 
ent condition", a few words must be 
said of 

THE FOUNDER 

of the Red River settlement. It was as 
early as 1802 that tho Earl of Selkirk, a 
man of philanthropic ^^tid liberal views, 
stirred by the ace unts (iriven by Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, (1801V ^^^ ^^v^^s^^ 
traders to t.\\fik YtASjmcw ^ww!i«:^>^'«^'^^'^ 



Arohivei for the purpose of relieTing 
Irish diatreia and Highlaod misery, a col- 
on; OD R«d River. It was not till 18L1 
chat Lord Selkirk aucceeded in obtainiug. 

by purchaoe from the HudBon's Bay Com- 

Kn;. of which in tha meantime he had 
come a member, the district of Aasini- 
boia on Bed River, comprising I1(),000 
square miles. B; waj of Hudson fia; 
iTSS the route chosen; and in the letters 
of the founder occur the words — words of 
still uufuIGlled, but no doubt true pro- 
phecy : "To a colony in these terr' 
the channel of trade must be the r; 
Port Nelson." 



At this tiine(1611) there were sad times 
in the Ei|{hlands of Scotland. Cottars 
and crofters were being driven from their 
small holdings by the Duchess of Suther- 
land and others, to make way 
for large sheep farms. Strong men stood 
sullenly by, women wept and wrung 
their hands, and chUdren clung to their 
distressed parents as they saw their cab- 
ins burnt beforetheir eyes. The "High- 
land clearances" have left a stain on the 
escutcheons of more than one nobleman. 
Lord Selkirk, whose estates were in the 
south of Scotland, and who had no special 
connection with the Celts, nevertheless 
took pity on the. helpless Highland ex- 
iles. Ships were prepared, and the fol- 
lowing are the numbers of highland colo- 
nists sent out in the respective years: 
In ISll, reacliinK Red River In 1B12. there 

were 70 

In 1812, reaching Red River in 1SI3, there 

ware (apart mghlanill loor 20 

In 1813. reBching Ked River in 18U, tbere 



Total Selkirk Ulghlandcolonlals.abont.. 270 
The lUUneB of these settlers were those 
well known amongst us, as Sutherland, 
UcKay, McLeod, McPherson, Mathesim, 
Macdonald, Livingstone, Poison, Mc- 
Beath. Bannerman and Qunn. There 
are other names found among those early 
comers which have disappeared, and 
to which we shall afterwards refer. It 
will be noticed that at the end of 1814 
the colony amounted to 180 or 200 per- 
sons. These were under Governor Miles 
Kacdonell, late a captain of the Queen's 
Rangers, who was also Hudson's Bay 
Company Governor. The connection of 
the Selkirk colonists with the Hudson's 
Bay Company was regarded as a menace 
fcythe 

RIVAL FUR TBADEKa. 

the Northwest Company. The two com- 
panies had their rival posts side by aide 
at laanj' poiatM tbioagiiOMt the Territor- 



ies The Nor'wester fort standing imme- 
diately at the junction of the Red and 
AsBiniboine rivers was called Fort 
Gibraltar. The tort occupied by the 
colony was at the foot of Common street 
in this city, snd was called Fort Douglas. 
It is of no coBsequonce to our present 
object to determine who opened hostili- 
ties or who was to blame in the contest 
of the companies. Strife prevailed, and 
through this the colonists suffered. In 
1814 arrived on the scene a jauntily 
dressed officer of the Nor'west Company 
brandishing a sword and signing himself 
captain — one Duncan Cameron. This 
man was a clever, diplomatic, and rather 
unscrupulous instrument of his company, 
and coming to command Fort Gibraltar, 
cultivated the colonists, spoke Gaelic to 
and entertained them with much hospi- 
tality, and ended by inducing about one 
hundred and fifty of the two hundred of 
them to desert Red River ana go with 
him to Upper Canada. Among those who 
went were nut uuly persons bearing the 
names already mentioned, but others 
named McKinnoii, Cooper, Smith, Mc- 
Lean, McEachern and Campbell, who 
have left no representatives on Bed River. 
By a long and wearisome journey to Fort 
William, snd then in small bc«ts along 
Lakes Superior and Huron, they reached 
Penetanguishene and found new homes 
near Toronto, London and elsewhere. To 
the faithful half hundred who remained 
true to their pledges ail honor is 
due. Of those early colonists one 
name especially occurs to roe— that 
of DoDiild Gunn, a native of Caithnes- 
shire. He came out with the party of 
1813 in the service of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and after spending aaveral 
years on the bay married and settled 
down in the parish of St, Andrew's, He 
was a school master for a time, was a 
great reader, took much interest in the 
collections for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion — a society te which this society is 
largely indebted — was a collector of sta- 
tistics and meteorological ^ata. During 
last summer a professor in Boston who 
was on the astronomical expedition to 
the Saskatchewan between 1860 and 70, 
asked me with much interest of "old 
Donald Gunn,'' so familiar a figure in 
former days in Little Britain. His large 
family still remain among us. 

To many it is known that the Lord 
Selkirk colonists were chieSy Highland- 
ers; few are acquainted with the fact 
that there was among them a fair sprinkl- 
ing of Irish people. In the first ship load 



to York faotoTj, that of 1811, beaides the | 

70 HighUnders, there wera Bome 20 Itieh 
ooloiiUta and emplojei. In the next com- , 
pany, that of 1812, moat of those sent out i 
weru skilled workmen to erect buildings 
and help the settlers— of the 15 ur 20 ' 
BO sent a oonitderable part were Irish. In , 
the first ship uf 1811 was an Irish lad, nho i 
never deserted his adopted country and 
hved and died in oui midat. This was 
Andrew MoDermott. He married in ihe 
oountiy and lived on the banks of Red 
River for 69 years. He was a successful 
trader, and accumulated a large amount 
of wealth. Bia hirge family, in man; 
branches, live amongst ua at 
this day. Many a new settler got 
a helpiof! hand from him, and 
he was a perfect mine of information 
about the country — its climate, its set- 
tlers, and its reaourcea. His stout, well- 
known figure still lingers in the minds of 
in»ny of us. In the party of I81.2-13 
there came to the country also a young 
Irish clerk, John P. Bourke. He was an 
intelligent and useful ofGoer of the col- 
ony. He married a native who had 
Scotch and Dakota blood, and his de* 
scendantH are well known as the Bourke 
family; one of them was a few years ago 
member in the Legislative Assembly for 
St. James. Belonging to this Irish immi- 

!;ration were the following, most of whom 
aft Rad River under the guidance of Mr. 
Duncan Cameron, viz. : Patrick Cor- 
coran, Patrick McNolty and wife, Mi- 
chael Heden, a bla^mith, who, in 
troublous times, assumed command uf 
the artillery in the oolonists' hands as 
BUnner, James Toomej^, Hugh Swords, 
Martin Jordan, Michael Kilkenny. Mi- 
chael Kilbride, one Kerrigan, Joseph 
Kenny, and Capt. Macdonnell's body 
servant, James Flynn. All these repre- 
sented the Green Isle and seemed to 
have taken their full share in the lively 
antagonisms of the rival companies. 

THE DB UEUnONS. 

The arrival of the third party of High- 
landers in 1815 reinforced the remnant 
who had resisted Cameron's seductive 
proposals. The colony a^ain rose to 
three-fourths its original strength. In 
1816 the Nor'Wasters adopted more ei- 
treme measures still to destroy the col- 
ony. An ati«ck was made upon the set- 
tlers on 19th June, and the new Gov- 
ernor, Robert Semple, was killed, 
with a number of hia attendants, at 
a spot a little off Main street north, be- 
yond the city limits. Lord Selkirk on 
the receipt of the news of the colony in 
1816 had oome to Montreal, and was prO' 



ceeding up the lakes to assist his colony 
in 1816 when the news reached him on 
the way oF the skirmish of "Seven Oaks" 
and the death of the Governor. He was 
at the very time bringing with him as 
settlers, a number of disbanded soldiers, 
who have usually been known as the "De 
Meurons." The regiments to which these 
men belonged were part of the body of 
German Mercenaries which had been 
raised duringthe Napoleonic wars. The 
name of Col. De MeuTon, oneof the prin- 
cipal officers was given to the whole. 
These new settlers were not only Get- 
mans, but had among them a number of 
Swiss and Piedmonteae. In 1813 the De 
Meurons had been lying at MsJta, and 
sailed thence to Canada to take part in 
the war afjaiost the United States. The 
war nf 1812 16 having been ended, in 
May 1816 orders came for the reduction 
of the force, and on 4tb June 1816 LokI 
Selkirk engaged four ofiicers and eighty 
men of the De Meuron regiment in Mont- 
real and hastened in boats up the St. 
Lawrence. At Kingeton twenty more 
men, these of the regiment De Watteville, 
a body in similar circumstances with the 
De Meurons was engaged. The four of' 
fleers were Captains D'OrBonnans and 
. Matthey, and Lieutenants Fauche and 
Graffenretth. The men were promised 
certain we -'.a, as well as land grants at 
Red River. ' In the autumn of 1816 the 
party arrived at Fort William, which they 
seized, and the camping place on Thunder 
Bay is still called Point DeMauron. Em- 
ployed during the winter in opening out 
for a distance a military road, the party 
under command of Capt. D'Orsonnans, in 
early spring pushed on by way 
of the north-west angle of the Lake of 
the Woods, surprised the Nor'westers, 
and retook Port Douglas from them. 
Lord Selkirk arrived at the Red River in 
the last week of June, 1817. In accord- 
ancewith his agreement he settled all the 
De Meurons who wished to lemain— a 
considerable number— along the banks of 
the little river, the Seine, which empties 
into Red River opposite Point Douglas. 
This stream has among the old settlers 
always been known as German Creek in 
consei^uenoe. Being mostly Roman Cat- 
holics they were the first settlers among 
whom the priests Provencher and Du- 
moulin took up their abode on their ar- 
rival in 1818. From the nationality of 
the De Meurons the first Roman Catho- 
lic parish farmed in the country was cal- 
led St. Boniface, from Winifred, or Bon- 
iface, the Ueman apostle and patron 
saint. The name of ' 



DOW, by legislative enacfcment, the name 
of Winnipeg's chief subuib. and the Ro- 
man Cathohc Bishopric in 1851 was given 
the same name Some severe things 
have been said of the character of the De 
Meuron settlers They have been charg- 
ed with turbulence, insobriety, and with 
having had predatory inclinations towards 
their neighbors' cattle. They almost all 
left the country after the disastrous year 
of 1826, for the United States. No doubt 
like all bodies of men they had good and 
bad among them, but the fact of their 
having been disbanded mercenaries would 
not incline us to expect a very high mor- 
ality of them. 

THE SWISS 

In the same year (1820) in which Lord 
Selkirk went to France, to find, in the 
little town of Pau, his death and 
burial place, a former officer of the Be 
Watteville regiment— Col. May — a native 
of the Swiss Capital of Berne, went as an 
agent of Lord Selkirk to Switzerland. 
He had been in Canada, but not at Red 
River, and accordingly his representa- 
tions among the Swiss Cantons were to0 
much of the kind circulated by Govern- 
ment emigration agents still. He suc- 
ceeded in inducing a considerable num- 
ber of Swiss families to seek the Red 
River settlement. Crossing the ocean by 
Hudson's Bay ships they arrived at York 
Factory, in August 1821, and were borne 
in Hudson's Bay Company York boats to 
their destination. Gathered, as they had 
been, from the tOi¥ns and villages of 
Switzerland, and being chiefly *^ watch 
and clock makera, pastry cooks and musi- 
cians," they w^re ill-suited for such a 
new settlement as that of Red River, 
where they must become agriculturists. 
They seem to have been honest and 
orderly people, though very poor. It 
will be remembered that the DeMeurons 
had come as soldiers; they were chiefly, 
therefore, unmarried men. The arrival 
of the Swiss, with their handsome sons 
and daughters, produced a flutter of ex- 
citement in the wifeless DeMeuron cabins 
along German creok. The result I des- 
cribe in the words of a most trustworthy 
eye- witness of what took place : '* No 
sooner had the Swiss emigrants arrived 
than many of the Germans, who had came 
to the settlement a few years ago from 
Canada, and had houses, presented them- 
selves in search of a wife, and, having 
fixed their attachment with acceptance, 
they received those families, in which was 
their choice, into their habitations. Those 
who had no daughters to afiGord this intro- 
duction, were obliged to pitch their 



tents along the banks of the river, and 
eut&i(l'3 the stockades of the fort, 
till tliey removed to Pembina in the bet- 
ter prospects of provisions for the win- 
ter." The whole affair was a repetition 
of the old Sabine Story. In connection 
with these De Meurons and Swiss, 1 am 
glad to call your attention to a very 

REMARKABLE PARCHMENT 

agreement, in the hands of the Histori- 
cal Society, which is eleven feet long and 
one and a half feet wide, containing the 
signatures of forty- nine settlers, of which 
twenty- five are those of De Meurons or 
Swiss, the remainder being of High- 
landers and Norwegians. Among these 
names are . Bender, Lubrevo, Quiluby, 
Bendowitz, Kralic, Wassloisky, Rhe, 
Jankosky, Wachter, Lassota, Laidece, 
Warcklur, Krusel, Jolicoeur, Maquet, 
and Lelonde. This agreement binds the 
Earl of Selkirk or his agents not to en- 
gage in the sale of spirituous liquors or 
the fur trade, but to provide facilities for 
transport of goods from and into the 
country, and at moderate rates. The 
settlers are bound to keep up roads, to 
support a clergyman, and to provide for 
defence. The document is not only a 
curiosity, but historically valuable. There 
is no date upon it, but I have been able 
to fix its date. One of the entries among 
the signatures is **For the Buffalo Wool 
Company, John Pritchard." That com- 
pany we know began, and as we shall 
aftei wards see, failed in the years 1821 
and 1822. This, accordingly, is the date 
of the document marking tne era of the 
fusion of the Hudson's Bay Company and 
the Nor' Westers and after the arrival of 
the Swiss. The De Meurons and Swiss 
never took kindly to Red River. So 
early as 1822, after wintering at Pem- 
bina a number of them, instead 
of turning their faces toward Fort Garry, 
went up the Red River into Minnesota 
and toek up farms where St. Paul now 
stands on the Mississippi. They were 
the first settlers there. Among their 
names are those of Garvas, Pierrie, Louis 
Massey and that of Perry, who became 
very rich in herds in the early days of 
Minnesota. It was the flood of 1826 on 
the Red River when Highlanders, De 
Meurons, Swiss and French all had to 
flee to Sturgeon Creek, Stony Mountain 
and Bird's Hill for safety, and when, to 
use the words of Horace, ''the fishes 
built their nests on the tree* tops," that 
caused the great number of the Swiss and 
De Meurons to emigrate, who were seem- 
ingly unmindful that the Missouri and 
Mississippi can overflow as well as the 



Red River or St. Lawrence. In that 
memorable departure, in which it is said 
the other settlers were willing, like the 
Egyptians of old, to give their choicest 
possessions in order that they might be 
rid of those removing, there were two 
hundred and forty-three De Meurons, 
Swiss and others who journeyed south- 
ward. 



'*OLD TIME BOOMS." 



Before giving an account of the native 
elements of the population which sprang 
out of the fur trade it may be well to re- 
fer to certain movements growing out of 
the coming of the old world immigrants. 
It was not in 1881 for the lirst time that 
a '*boom" was seen on the Red River. 
The Hudson's Bay Company has been 
much blamed for not opening up the 
country and encouraging enterprise. We 
shall see this to have been an opinion un- 
just to them. Immediately after the 
union of the two fur companies in 1821 a 
company to manufacture cloth from buifalo 
wool was started. This, of course, was a 
mad scheme, but there was a clamor that 
work should be found for the hungry immi- 
grants. The Company began operations 
and every one was to have become rich. 
$10,000 of money raised in shares was 
deposited in the Hudson's Bay Company 
hands as the bankers of the ^'Buffalo 
Wool Company", machinery was obtain- 
ed, and the people largely gave up agri- 
culture to engage in killing buffalo and 
collecting buSale skins. Trade was to be 
the philosopher's stone. In 1822 the 
bubble burst. It cost $12.50 to manu- 
facture a yard of buffalo wool cloth on 
Red River, and the cloth only sold for 
$1,10 a yard in London. The Hudson's 
Bay Company advanced $12,509 beyond 
the amount deposited, and a few years 
after was under the necessity of for&riving 
the debt. The Hudson's Bay Company 
had thus its first lesson in encouraging 
the settlers. The money distributed to 
the settlers through the bankrupt com- 
pany bought cattle for the settlers how- 
ever, several hundred cattle having been 
driven through from Illinois that year. 
Lord Selkirk nexc undertook a Model 
Farm for the benefit of the settlers. 
Builclings, implements, and also a man- 
sion, to cost $3,000, for the manager, 
were provided. A few years of misman- 
agement and extravagance brought this 
experiment to an end also, ana the noble 
founder was $10,000 out of pocket. Such 
was another scheme to encourage the 
settlers. Driven to another experiment 
by the discontent of the people. Governor 
Simpson tried another Model Farm. At 



a fine spot on the Assiniboine, farm dwel- 
lings, bams, yards, and stables were 
erected and fields enclosed, well bred 
cattle were imported, also horaes. The 
farm was well stocked with implements. 
Mismanagement, however, again brought 
its usual result, and after six years the 
trial was given up, there having been a 
a loss to the Company of $17,500. 
Nothing daunted the Red River settlers 
started the ** Assiniboine Wool Com- 
pany," but as it fell through upon the 
first demand for payment on the stock, it 
hurt nobody, and ended according to the 
proverb with "much cry and little wool." 
Another enterprise was next begun by 
Governor Simpson, "The Flax & Hemp 
Company," but though the farmers grew 
a plentiful quantity of these, the under- 
taking failed and the crop rotted on the 
fields. A more likely scheme for the en- 
couragement of the settlers was now set 
On foot by the Governor, viz. :a new sheep 
speculation. Sheep were purchased in 
Missouri, and after a journey of nearly 
fifteen hundred miles, only two hundred 
and fifty sheep out of the original four- 
teen hundred survived the hardships of 
the way. A tallow company is said to 
have swallowed up from $3,000 to $5,000 
for the Hudson's Bay Company, and a 
good deal of money was spent in opening 
up a road to Hudson's Bay. Thus was 
enterprise after enterprise undertaken by 
the company, largely for the good of the 
settlers. If ever an honest effort was 
made to boom an isolated and difficult 
colony it was by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany here. I have not been slow else- 
where to point out the part taken by the 
company in the later years of the colony 
to keep the country closed, but it is fair 
to say that having spent so much fruit- 
lessly for the colony, it was not strange 
that the conclusion should have been 
reached that the conditions were against 
the colony. 

OUTSTANDING MEN. 

During these early days some names 
deserve notice. Sir George Simpson, the 
Governor, was a potentate in Rupert's 
Land. From 1821 to 1860 he kept his 
position with a strong hand. He was 
the soul of energy. He made, for some 
forty times, the canoe journey from Mon- 
treal to Red River, traveled in 1841 2 
overland across America and through Si- 
beiia, and returned by way of Britain to 
Canada, having begirt the earth. His 
book was published five years after, but 
the work of another hand than his own 
is evident in its arrangement and prepa- 
ration. Sir George st^ems to h&v^ V^vi. 



at once an autocrat and a shrewd concila- 
tor of the people. In 1835, the year in 
which Lord Selkirk's estate on Red River 
was sold to the Hudson's Bay Company, 
a nominated council called the Council of 
Assiniboia was formed and the Governor 
became the president. Sir George's visits 
to Red River were awaited with the 
greatest interest, and every settler who 
had a grievance, however small, aired it 
to the Governor. This active and busy 
man was knighted for his successful ser- 
vices to the country, lived latterly near 
Montreal, and passed away in 1860. An- 
other early settler worthy of notice was 
John Pritchard. First an English clerk 
in the Nor' West Company, then a Red 
River settler, then a nanager for Lord 
Selkirk, then agent for the Buffalo Wool 
Company, this busy man did much for 
the colony, and his numerous descendants 
are among us till this day. The name of 
Alexander Ross is also worthy of 
notice. A young Scotchman, he had en- 
tered the service of the Astor Fur Com- 
pany in 1811, and went out by way 
of Cape Horn to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River. After a time, having left the 
Astor service, the young fur trader, hav- 
ing married a chief's daughter among the 
Okanagan Indians, crossed with his 
young wife the Rocky Mountains and 
settled on Red River in 1824 or '25. 
Colony Gardens, at the foot of Rupert 
street, mark his dwelling. He was for 
years the sheriff of Assiniboia, took an 
active part in the colony affairs, published 
several very readable books, and was an 
influential man among the Kildonan peo- 
ple. Most of his sons and daughters 
have died, but many of the next genera- 
tion remain. Ross, Alexander, James, 
William, Jemima-, Louisa, and other 
streets in this city are called after him- 
self and family. 

THE BOIS-BRULBS. 

Parkman, in his account of Pontiac's 
conspiracy, has well shown the facility 
with which the French voyageurs and 
Indian peoples coalesced. Though a poor 
colonist, the French Canadian is un- 
equalled as a voyageur and pioneer 
runner. When he settles down on some 
remote lake or untenanted river with his 
Indian wife he is at home. Here he rears 
in contentment his **du8ky race." The 
French half-breed, called also Metis, and 
formerly Bois-brule, is an athktic, rather 
good looking, lively, excitable, easy-going 
being. Fond of a fast pony, fond of 
merry making, free hearted, open handed, 
yet indolent and improvident, he is a 
marked feature oi herder life. Being 



excitable he can be roused to acts of 
revenge, of bravery and daring. The Mc- 
Gillivrays, Grants, McLeods, and Mac- 
kays, who had French, Scotch and Indian 
blood were especially determined. The 
Metis, if a friend, is true and cannot in 
too many ways oblige you. The offspring 
of the Montreal traders with their Indian 
spouses so early as 1816 numbered sev- 
eral hundreds, and possessed a consider- 
able espnt-du-corps. They looked upon 
themselves as a separate people, and 
headed by their Sco to-French half-breed 
leader, Cuthbert Grant, called themselves 
the New Nation. Having tasted blood 
in the death of Governor Semple they 
were turbulent ever after. Living the 
life of buffalo hunters they preserved 
their warlike tastes. Largely increased 
in numbers in 1849 they committed the 
grave offence of rising, taking the law in- 
to their own hands, defying all authority, 
and rescuing a French half-breed prison- 
er named Sayer. This was in the time of 
Recorder Thom. Adam Thom, the judge, 
deserves a word of notice. A native of 
Scotland, of large frame, great intelli- 
gence, and strong will; he had had expe- 
rience as a journalist in Montreal. Sent 
up to establish law an order, he certainly 
did his best and should have had a pro- 
per force to support him. True, excep- 
tion has been taken to his decisions, but 
where is the judge who escapes that? 
The old gentleman still lives, upwards of 
80 years of age, in London, and has seen 
strange things among the Metis since his 
departure in 1854. Among the leaders 
in this affair — and I am not now pro- 
nouncing on the merits of the Sayer case 
— was one of the ominous name of Riel, 
the miller of the Seine, the father of the 
late unfortunate prisoner. The older 
Riel was an agitator of the first water. 
Going on with the Metis it needs not that 
I should recite to you the doings in the 
rebellion of 1869-70, it was simply the 
out-break of the ** Seven-oaks " and *'Sa- 
yer " affair again. — A too generous Gov 
ernment overlooked the serious nature of 
those events. It was reserved for what 
we trust may be the last mani- 
festation of this unruly spirit exis- 
tent for three quarters of a century 
to show itself on the banks of the Sas- 
katchewan in 1885. Louis Riel was un- 
doubtedly the embodiment of the spirit 
of unrest and insubordination in his race. 
Tribes and peoples do at times find their 
personification in one of their number. 
Ambitious, vain, capable of inspiring con- 
fidence, in the breasts of the ignorant, 
yet violent, vacillating, and vindictive 



the rebel cnieftain has died for the turbu- 
lence of the Bois-brules, ever their feature 
for the last seventy years. 

. ENGLfSH HALF BREEDS. 

As different as is the patient roadster 
from the wild mustang is the English- 
speaking half-breed from the Metis. I 
have lived many years acquainted with 
this people and have found them intelli- 
gent, and in many things much beyond 
their opportunities. So early as 1775 the 
traveller, Alexander Henry, found Orkney 
employes in the service of the Hudson's 
Bay Company at Cumberland House. 
The Orkney Islands furnished so many 
useful men to the company that in 1816, 
when the Boisbrules came to attack the 
colony, though the colonists were mostly 
Highlanders they were called **Les Or- 
canais. " Since 1821 the same supply of 
employes to the company has continued 
and increased with occasionally an ad- 
mixture of Caithnessshiremen and other 
Highlanders. Accordingly the English- 
speaking half -breeds are really of Scotch 
descent, almost entirely. From Hudson 
Bay to distant Yukon, the steady 
going Orkney men have come with 
their Indian wives and half-breed children 
and made the Red River their home. 
I have but to mention such well-known 
and respectable names as Inkster, Fobis, 
Setter, Harper, Mowat, Omand, Flett, 
Linklater, Tait, Speuce, Monk man and 
others to show how valuable an element 
of our population the English half-breeds 
have been, though, of course, we have 
those bearing these names as well who 
are of pure Orkney blood. I select two 
specially outstanding names. Alexander 
Kennedy Isbister was born in the year 
1822 at Cumberland House, the son of a 
Hudson's Bay Company officer whose 
family afterwards came to Red River. In 
1842 he left his native land for England, 
and there, his education completed, be- 
came a barrister and leading education- 
ist. His love for his native country was 
such that he fought the battle for the 
opening up of the Red River settlement. 
His name will ever be remembered on 
Red River. His generous gift of $83,000 
to Manitoba University, with his library, 
will preserve his name from generation 
to generation. One other name I men- 
tion here. It is that of the Hon. John 
Norquay, who bis, with the competition 
of so many energetic and competent new- 
comers held for years the place of Pre- 
mier of Manitoba 

Hudson's bay company officers. 

No element, however, did so much for 
Red River of old as the intelligent and 



high-spirited officers of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, of whom many settled in 
the country. There was among them 
also a strong Highland and Orkney strain. 
In few countries is the speech 
of the people generally so correct 
as it was in the Red River settlement. 
This undoubtedly arose from the influence 
of the educated Hudson's Bay Company 
officers. At their distant posts on the 
long nights they read useful books and 
kept their journals. Numbers of them 
collected specimens of natural history, 
Indian curiosities, took meteorological 
observations and the like. Though all 
may not have been the pink of perfec- 
tion, yet very few bodies of men retained 
as a ^hole so upright a character as these. 
I have but to mention such names asPru- 
den, Bird, Bunn, Stewart,Lillie, Campbell, 
Christie, Kennedy, Heron, Ross, Mur- 
ray, Mackenzie, Hardisty, Graham, Mc- 
Tavish, Bannatyne, Cowan, Rowand, 
Sinclair, Sutherland, Finlayson, Smith, 
Balsillie, and Hargrave and others, who 
have settled oii the Red River to com- 
mand, I know, your assent to my asser- 
tion. 

THE PENSIONERS. 

Most portions of the New World have 
grown from additions trom the military, 
who have for some reason or other come 
to them. So it was in Red River settle- 
ment. In 1840 the 0th regiment of foot, 
some three hundred and fifty strong, was 
sent out by way of Hudson's Bay 
under Col Crofton in connection with 
the Oregon question, then disturbing the 
relations of Great Britain and the United 
States. Fe«v of the regiment remained 
in the country. The troublous state of 
aflairs in Recorder Thom's time induced 
the company to send out a number of 
pensioners and settlers who should be 
settled near the fort, and be useful in 
time of emergency as police. It was in 
1848 that Col. Caldwell, with fifty-six 
non-commissioned officers, and men of 
whom forty *t wo were married and had 
families, came out by way of Hudson's 
Bay, each man being promised twenty 
acres of land, and each sergeant forty. 
Such names as Mulligan, Rickards and oth- 
ers well-known, belong to this period. It 
was af^er their arrival that the Sayer 
emeute took place. 

THE CENSUS. 

The nucleus of 150 Kildonan settlers 
in 1816 had with it a few Metis already 
settled down, but there was a need for 
a settlement for the midst of the vast fur 
territories. The Nor*- West Company 
ever opposed to aettVfe\XifcTiV^^\<ia2c^^''^^^sN. 



Hartnon's book, had a aoheme on foot I 
at thU time to SBtablish & native BBttlement 
on Rainy River and had the money aub- 

Boribed for an educational inatituCion | 
there. A Mttl«ment once eBtabliehed < 
on Rod Rivar many flocked to it. Thus 
it *ru that in ten years after the denth ' 
of Qovemor Semple there were of 
HifchlanderH, DeMeumna, Swiaa, French | 
Toyageura, Metis and Orkney half-breeda 
not leaa than fifteen hundred aettlera. It , 
wai certainly a motley throng. The Rev. 
Mr. Weat, the first raiisionair, tella ua I 
that ha diatributed oopiea of we Bible in 
Eagliah, Gaelic. Qerman, Danish, Italian, i 
aDd French,and they were all gratefully 
received in this polyglot community. I 
Though the colony lost by desertions oa 
we have seen, yet it continued to gain by 
the addition of retiring Hudson's Bay j 
Company officers and servants, who took 
up land as allowed by the company in I 
strips along the river after the Lower I 
Canadian fashion tor which they paid , 
small Bums, There were in many cases | 
no deeds, simply the reeiatration ef the i 
name in the company's regiater. A man 
sold his lot for a horse and it was a mat- 
tat of chance whether the Titration of | 
the change in the lot took place or not. i 
Thia was certainly a mode of tranaferriiij; , 
land free enough to auit an English , 
radical or evBu llonrj Ueorge. The land | 
reached as far out from the river aa could 
be seen by looking under a horse, aay 
two miles, and back of this was the limit- 
less prairie which became a species sf 
common where all could cut hay, and 
where herds could run unconfined. 
Wood, water and hay were the three 
r's of A Red River aettler's 
life ; to out poplar rails for 
his fences in spnng and bum the dried 
rails in the following winter waa quite 
the authorized thing. There was no 
inducement to grow surplus grain, aa 
each settler could only get a market for 
eight buahelaot wheat from the Hudson's 
Bay Company. It could not be exported. 
Pemican from the plains waa eaay to get; 
the habits of the people were simple; 
their wants wore few, and while the pic- 
ture was hardly Arcadian, yet the new 
order of things has borne pretty severely 
upon many, so that they feel aa did tho 
kindly old lady, the occupant of colony 
gardens till two years ^o, that they wore 
"shut in" by so many people coming tij 
the country. The census of the whole 
settlement gave in 1849, 5,291, and in 
1866, C,523. The population by natural 
j/iereaae and by additions from the Tarri- 
toriea. United Statet and Canada had in 



1871, when the Dominion census was i 
taken, reached to about 2,000 whiw, 
5,000 English half breeds, and 5,000 

THE PABISHB8, 

No municipal government was ever 
provided for the people of Bed River, 
though extensive petitions were for- 
warded to Britain for changes to be made 
ia the government of the country. The 
Aaainibois Council, however, passed cer- 
tain ordinances, appointed road overseers, 
and from a slight tariff of 4 per cent, on 
imports enough was raised to carry on 
public affairs. The local subdivisions of 
Aaainiboia were largely national and re- 
ligious; French and Roman Catholics 
taking up a certain portion of river bank, 
Church of England half-breeda another, 
Scottish settlers and Presbyterians an- 
other. ThU waa done sometimes by the 
will of the H. B. Comnany and some- 
times without it. The first parish was 
Sildonan, eo set apart and named by 
Lord Selkirk on his visit iti 1817; the De 
Heuron and Swiss settlement (1817-23) 
on the Seine, was the nest resulting in 
the parish of St. Boniface. 

The neighborhood of Fort Daer, where 
Pembina now stands, waa always a famous 
reiort for the Red River settlers, on ac- 
count of ihe open plains supplying buf- 
falo. The i^ents of Lord Selkirk endeav 
ored to induce a number of the French 
half-breeds and settlers to leave Pembina 
and aettlanearFt. Garry. In this they large 
lyauoceeded, although a number of half- 
breeds remained there. At St. Jose, a 
I villaga in the deep cut of the Pembina 
I Biver through the Pembina Mountains, 
I 50 miles weat of Red River, waa a Metis 
I village in 1862 numbering aeveral hun- 
I dred souls. On this partial conselidation 
I of the Red River aettlementa the moat 
1 roving of the Boiebrules settled under the 
leadership of Cuthbert Grant on the As- 
1 ainiboine, which many of the Metis have 
alwaya called the St. Charles, it having 
been so named by Verandrye. This aot- 
' tlement waa twenty miles from Bed 
! Biver. at White Horse Plains, in what ia 
now St. Francois Xavier Parish. The 
first Proteatant church in the country 
I waa at St. John's, which was originally 
I intended largely for the Kildonan set- 
' tlera. On ita ceasing to he their church 
the present KiHonan church was built 
1 at what was known aa the Grououilliere, 
I orFrogPlain,inl854 St. John'swaa after- 
wards known as the upper church. In 
1824 the church on Image Plain bacamo 
I the nucleus of what is now known as St. 
\ Paul's Parish. In 1831 Rev. WUliam 
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Cochrane erected the church at the Rap- 
ids, thus beginning St. Andrew's Parish. 
This church was known as the '*Lower 
Church," after which time St. Paul's 
Parish church was called the ^'Middle 
Church." It was in 1836 that this zealous 
missionary built a church for the Indians 
at what is now St. Peter's, and did a good 
work among the poor Aborigines. This 
same indefatigable worker, in the face of 
opposition from the H. B. Company, es- 
tablished in 1857« outside of the Assini- 
boine settlement, the church which was 
thenucleusof Portage la Prairie, and round 
it gathered Indians and half-breeds. 
These are the nuclei of the old settle- 
ments ; from them, as room was needed, 
overflows took place and new parishes 
were formed till at the time of the trans- 
fer to Canada in 1871, the settlement ex- 
tended without serious interuption from 
Fort Garry down Red River for say forty 
miles : up Red River for perhaps twenty 
or thirty, and up the Assiniboine for 
about sixty miles : there were outlying 
settlements of Metis of importance at Sc. 
Agathe, Pembina, Pointe de Chenes — 
thirty miles up the Seine to the east of 
Winnipeg, and on Lake Manitoba at St. 
Laurent. At the time of the transfer 
there were reckoned twelve French and 
twelve English parishes. 

NOTABLES OF RED RIVER 

I have already noted some of those 
closely identified with the life and pro- 
gress of Red River Settlement. Sketches 
might be written of the Governors of 
Bed River Settlement or Assiniboia : of 
Alexander McDonell the ^^grasshopper" 
Governor : of Governor Christie, who in 
1836 built the new Fort Garry : of Gov- 
ernor Finlayson in 1844 the '^peoples' 
governor": of the military Governor 
Caldwell and his pensioners : and of Gov- 
ernor McTavish who was governor of 
both Assiniboia and Ruperts Land, whose 
delicate health amidst the troublous 
times of Riel's Hrst rebellion made him 
an object of sympathy as he let fall from 
his hand the wand of office, with which 
departed the rule of the Hudson's Bay 
Company as a governing body. Or I might 
speak of early missionaries who have done 
much for the Red River Settlement. To 
the priest of 1818 who became the be- 



loved and amiable Bishop Provencher, 
(1844-1853) or to his worthy successor in 
office, June 1863 till now. Arch- 
bishop Tache, to Archdeacon Coch- 
rane, who has been justly styled 
the founder of the Church of Eng- 
land in Rupert's Land; to the Venerable 
Archdeacon Cowley ; or to Bishop An- 
derson, 1849-1864 ; or to Bishop Mach- 
' ray from 1866 to the present, all of whom 
have been self denying and useful men ; 
or to that man of apostolic zeal, Rev. 
John Black, 1861 1882, the founder of 
Presbyterianism on Red River. I might 
mention settlers such as Logan, Fonseca, 
Barber, Schultz, and others, who arrived 
at various tinaes at Red River and whose 
names are found marking the streets of 
our city, but time forbids me to say 
more. 

CONCLUSION. 

The eld Red River life has gone never 
to return ; a new Kildonan has spread it- 
self out into Springfield, Sunny side. Mill- 
brook, Grassmore, Brant, Argyle, and 
elsewhere; a Boisbrule overflow has taken 
place to St. Albert, Batoche, Qu'Appelle, 
and to many a lonely lake and river in 
our North-west plains ; the English half- 
breed has hurried west to Edmonton, 
Prince Albert, and Battleferd, to find a 
home like that on his old Red River. It 
will never be quite appreciated by those 
from abroad of later years what the Red 
River settlement did for us who succeed 
it. It marked the slow but sure process 
of an influence of christianization and 
semi- civilization of many of our Indians ; 
it gave the introd uetion from j. barbarous 
and wandering life to habits of order and 
settled work ; it furnished a valuable pio- 
neering and trading ageney for the fur 
trade, for surveying our plains, and for 
our Canadian exploration ; it gave us the 
nscleus of our present educational and 
reli&fious organizations ; it made the H. 
B. Co. not only a trading company, but a 
company helping forward in different 
lines the improvement of the Indians, 
and made them the friends of education 
and religion, and if I read the story of its 
history aright it saved to Britain and 
Canada, the vast Northwest which would 
otherwise not unlikely have met the fate 
of Oregon. 
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Some one has said '*The dimate makes 
the ooaniry". If this propositiou is only 
measurably true— and there seems no 
donbt of it — there are few questions of 
greater importance in connection wiUi 
capacities and future prospects of our 
land. It may have been noticed how 
readily the citizens of ourcountry, having 
grown proud of the country, become like- 
wise proud of the climate. If climate 
were a matter of latitude merely^ and 
zones of temperature coincided with the 
parallelB, the question would be as simple 
as the matter of day and night, the ad- 
vancing sun giving summer, and the 
declining sun, winter. But searching into 
the matter of a difference of temperature 
in the same latitude, we become aware of 
the fact that summer has its cold and 
winter its heat in various localities, in a 
way not at all in accordance with latitude 
or seasdn. For instance spring opens 
about the same time at Fargo, Winnipeg, 
Battleford, and Peace River. So the 
matter is more complex, and without 
ccmmittinff ourselves to a search after 
storms or local disturbances we have a 
wide field for investi^tion. It would 
be counted a strange method to open 
up the question of our dimate with 
a consideration of a phenomenon oc- 
curring LOGO miles west, but our 
ideas readily adapt themselves to the 
larj^eness of our land. ** No pent-up 
Utica contracts our powers, but the 
whole boundless continent is ours," and 
we easily reeard the Rockies as only just 
the pther side of our horizon. Moreover, 
it will appear on enquiry that the Chinook 
Winds are intimately connected with the 
whole question t of our climate. These 
winds are noticed by the observer as com- 
ing down in the depth of winter from the 
snow-covered mountains so warm and dry 
as to cause the total disappearance of the 
snow in a few hours. Most striking 
along the mountains near Oalgary, yet 
some effect has been noticed as far east 
as the boundary of Afanitoba, and even as 



far as the Arctic Circle, there are days of 
decided thawing in the month of January. 
(The Chinook Winds are so called from the 
tribe of Indians of that name in British 
Columbia.) So hard is it to credit the 
evidence of our senses that the common 
description of these winds is that they 
come through the passes of the moun- 
tains, from the Pacific— a wonder none 
the leas than that which it is supposed 
to explain. One observer of some note, 
indeed, hazards the conjecture that 
the warm winds of the Gulf of Mexico 
reach all the way up north, over the 
high plateau of the great American 
desert, over the still higher mass of hot 
and rsjrified air overhanging this desert, 
and drop conveniently 6n our lower 
plains to the north. But as this writer 
— of deserved repute in his own depart- 
ment—manifestly confounds the lines of 
equal heat with the direction of the 
winds, we may be excused from giving 
mudi consideration to his theory. For- 
tunately, we have sufficient data of a 
strictty reasonable and sdentific kind, 
without indulging in conjectures which, 
too often^are the only support of theories 
on dimate or the weather. 

A very brief statement of a few points 
in physical geography may be necessary 
as a prelude to the consideration of the 
matter before us. 

Joseph Cook, of Boston, said a few 
days ago that the first question he 
would ask a dass in physical geography 
would be the following: Suppose the 
eurth were to turn the other way on its 
axis, what would be the effect on the 
dimate of North America? Not altogether 
an insoluble conundrum, perhaps, with a 
little thinking. As it is some time 
perhaps since most of us have been at 
school, we may rehearse a short lesson en 
the Trade wmds. Heated air at the 
Equator rises and is replaced by a rush 
from the North and South. As this air 
comes from a part of earth having slower 
motion, the earth turning towards the 



Eaat leaves the air behind and eauses 
thuB a N.E. wind, north of the Equator, 
and a S.E. wind south of the Equator. 
These winds blow steadily and are known 
as the Trade Winds. (It is well to bear 
in mind just here that, with evident 
modifications, from the shape of the 
continents, the ocean currents are govern- 
ed by the same laws. ) Ontside of the region 
of trade winds, i. e., from 30 <=> to 60 ^ 
north lat. is a zone noted for its alter- 
nate winds; winds from the southwest 
alternately with winds from the northeast 
— the seuthwest prevailing. This is the 
belt of the Return Trades, or Anti- 
Trades. As the trade winds get their di- 
rection from the motion of the earth, 
which g)[ides, as it were, from under the 
cool winds moving equator- wards — so the 
anti-trades passing northwards retain the 
westward motion gained at the equator, 
and in latitudes not so progressive they 
outstrip the motion of the earth and 
thus give rise to southwest winds. 
But these have not the persistency of the 
genuine trades of the equatorial regions, 
and so merely alternate with the 
polar winds foom the northeast. 
Such being the state of things in 
the wide belt including such a great 
part of the continent, we may now take 
up tiie local modifying influences. Con-, 
suiting our map, we notice a lofty barrier 
along the west coast — in fact a number of 
successive ranges of mountains. The 
point most interesting to us is where the 
coast range is broken by the inlet called 
the Straits of San Juan. And here let me 
call attention to the peculiar elbow made 
by the ranges nearest the ocean, the direct- 
ion changing from due north to north- 
west — ^best seen on a glebe. Next note, 
that all the ranges are much lower here 
than further south. The coast range 
south of 49 rises up like a great wall, 
and the inner ranges are still loftier. 
North of 49° the mountains decline, ex- 
cept some peaks, till in Alaska they 
become quite low. The number of passes, 
too and their low elevation were long re- 
marked in view of the prospect of a rail- 
way through Canada. Then the 
valleys of the Fraser and Columbia 
give unmistakeable hints of passages 
through the mountains, which furnished 
a pathway for the winds long 
ages before the adventurous railroad 
buUder threaded his way across and 
through the labyrinth. The southwest 
winds then,blowmg warm from the Japan 
Current, the Gulf Stream of the Pacific, 



brought to a focus, as it were, in this 
angle of the mountains, crowd onward 
through the river valleys, over the lower 
ranges, across the sea of mountains of 
British Columbia,and finally breasting the 
last great wall of the Rocky Mountains, 
make their final leap down into the plains 
below. 

Having thus traced their course ever 
the mountains, let us inquire into their 
adventures in this journey of 500 miles. 

On leaving the Pacific they are warm 
and heavily kden with moisture. The 
first range they meet takes toll from their 
burden. Heavy clouds are formed and 
rain falls. The process is repeated at 
each successive range. In higher regions 
the scanty supply of moisture now be- 
comes snow. In lofty altitudes, almost 
completely robbed of moisture, Uiey be- 
come greatly rarified and very cold.* 
Moisture is gone and heat is gone. Our 
problem is still unsolved. 

Let us now retrace our steps to the coast, 
and examine into the question of heat, for 
modem science declares that that is 
never lost any more than any other force 
of Nature. We find that in each con- 
densation, first doud, then rain and 
snow, heat is produced — to speak ac- 
curately, latent heat becomes sensible. 
Rain and snow remain behind, are lost 
absolutely to the air currents. Not so 
the heat: tihis remains with the air, 
and seems to be increased. But in 
the lofty regions of the Moun- 
tains rarefaction takes place, and 
this uses up heat. It requires heat to 
produce rarefaction, or disappearance of 
heat accompanies rarefaction, put it 
which way you will, the heat is not lost, 
and when, pouring down the mountain 
side, the great volume of dry air becomes 
condensed again in lower altitudes, this 
heat, latent away up in the lofty peaks, 
now comes out from its hiding-place, and 
the dry and warm air proceeds to business 
b^ licking up the snow, not leaving be- 
hind even the moisture caused by its 
melting. We are speaking now of the 
winter. Not much heat can be lost in 
contact with the dry snow, and what is 
lost by radiation into space may be made 

* In spite of the great cold of the lofty range 
of the Rocky Mountains proper, the snow line 
is much higher than in the coast ranges, and 
glaciers are comparatively rare, the simple 
reason being that the moisture of the air is ex- 
hausted on ttie first range and there is not suffi- 
cient snoiTV to form glaciers. This difference in 
the height of the snew line in the Sierra Nevad- 
as and Rockies in the same latitude amounts to 
8,600 feet 
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up by the heat of the sun even in the 
short days of winter. This in brief is the 
explanation of the Chinook winds. 

Some other considerations remain to be 
noticed. The tmie, as I have just said, 
is winter. In .the long melting days 
of early summer, over the dissolving 
snows of the ravines and warm slopes, 
over thousands of foaming torrents 
and countless rivulets, the air in- 
stead of gaining heat now loses 
it by the reverse operations of lique- 
faction and evaporation and thus 
chilled it drops on the ill-fated potato 
patch in the form of June frost. 

This matter of heat being absorbed by 
thawing and set free by freezing is one 
of common observation. The chilly feeling 
of a HAaroh or April day is shiverinffly in 
the memory of aJl of us who in early life 
braved the inclement skies of Ontario. 
And some of us have known the farmer's 
plan of saving his potatoes by carrying 
water into the cellar on an extra cold 
night — the water giving off in the process 
of freezing, heat'* sufficient to save the 
vegetables. Of course the process does 
not ge on ad infinitum. But the process 
of heat disappearing by the rarefaction 
of air and beaming smisible again on re- 
condensing — this is not so much within 
the range of our dady experience. The 
falling of the iMrometer before a storm is 
due to rarefaction of the air, and we have 
all noted the increasing ooolness at such 
a time, though almost invariably this is 
accompanied by the formation of clouds 
which quickly shut eut our great source 
of heat, the sun, so that the lesser cause 
of coolness is obscured by the greater. 
Those who have ascended mountain peaks 
have observed (1) the rarity of the air 
and (2) the coolness. They may now 
consider if the latter is caused by the 
former as post hoc is not always propter 
hoc. 

Suppose they are not related as cause 
and effeofe, but only accidentally. Then, 
firat, why is it it warmer near the sea-level? 
It cannot be the earth simply which gives 
the heat, for then, a high plain, or even 
a mountain peak, might be as hot as the 
low level, and second, we know that 
heated air rises, so the higher the eleva- 
tion the warmer should be the air. The 
fact is, nature does not work for nothing, 
or with nothing. If a gas, air for exam- 
ple, becomes rarified— and it will if it 
gets a chance — ^heat is used up in the 
process. And wlien the re-condensing 
takes place the heat is given off again. 



all of it. Nature is not a banker and 
knows nothing of discount. When a 
spring is compressed, its power lies dor- 
mant. You wind up your watch, you 
are only storing up the force exerted by 
the muscles of your fingeirs, and the 
spring will give back idl the force again* 
minus the friction, of course. I have 
dwelt at some leni^h on this point be- 
cause it is one in whidi the greatest in- 
credulity is manifested, and all sorts of 
theories have been projected from the 
refusal to believe that warm winds can 
come from snow-clad mountains. 

When Sir Alexander MacEenzie first 
wintered on the Peace River, away up in 
lat. 56^, like a second Balbea« looking 
out in his mind's eye over the great 
Pacific, he saw the striking effect 
of these south-west winds and noted in 
his journal that the ocean could not be 
far away. Little did he think that nearly 
1 600 miles of rough mountain lay between 
him and its warm shores. Thus was in 
1792. He remarked the difference be- 
tween the effect there at the mouth of 
Smoky River, where the snow disappear- 
ed in a few hours, and at Fort Chipew- 
yan on Lake Athabasca, 300 miles fur- 
ther east, where no thaw occurred, though 
the wind broughtdelightful dearweather. 
It is only a few years since one of those 
indefatigable slaves of nature, a German 
doctor — what should we know but for the 
German doctors? — worked out a mathe- 
matical demonstration of the amount of 
heat made latent by rarefaction in the 
higher altitudes and regained by conden- 
sation; and, still more, the amount of 
heat caused by the precipitation of moist- 
ure as the wind rises up the 
slope of the mountain. Tms cal- 
culation, 1 may say, seems to have 
been undertaken to solve the same prob- 
lem in Europe, for they have, it seems, 
Chinook winds under the lee of the Alps 
and the mountains of Norway, only Chi- 
nook is not the German name of it. It is 
said that even the west coast of Green- 
land is visited by such a wind coming 
over the elevated land of the interior. 
Not to pursue the somewhat wearisome 
details, we may briefly outline the calcu- 
lation. The estimated heat lost in the 
ascent of the mountain slope by rarefac- 
tion is I ® 0. for each 100 metres of ele- 
vation, and I ® of course is regained in 
falling. But as we have seen that con- 
siderable heat is given off by the 
condensation of vapor to rain and snow, 
this loss of I® is reduced to ^^ 0. 



per 100 metroi — or tranaUting into our 
own loM dyiliiod Male of measurement, 
1® F. eq^ual 6-9^ 0.; and calling the 
metre 39 indieBy we have 1 ^ F. lost for 
each 346 feet. Now, supposing an alti- 
tude of 6,900 feet for die main range of 
the RookieB (a slight exasKera- 
tion), we have a Ums of 20^ of 
heat. But in descending the moun- 
tains again 1^ F. is gained for each 
172 feet of faU. Taking Calgary at 4,000 
feet in altitude, there is a descent of 
2,900 feet, eouivalent to a gain of l?"* F. 
nearly. In tne Peace River country the 
result is more striking, as the height is 
only 2,300 feet, and therefore the fall is 
much greater. The mean winter tem- 
perature of the Pacific for a wide zone off 
the coast of North America is given at 56* 
F. The problem is simply 66 ^ less 20 <=^ , 
plus 17— a net loss of 3<=^, leaving 63 <=^ 
as the heat of our chinook winds m the 
region of Oalgaiy. [I am sorry not to 
have had the privilege of access to any 
statistics of observations in the locali^ 
of Calgary. With more time for corres- 
pondence I hope to be able to compare 
my figure with the results of observa- 
tions.! In this estimate we are not 
bound to take the mean winter tempera- 
ture of the ocean, but rather we should 
take the temperature of winds with suffi- 
cient f6rce to carry them over 600 miles 
of Mountain ranges. These winds come 
from the southwest far away over the 
ocean, and not cooled hj the colder cur- 
rent along the coast inside of the Jspan 
Current. 

.We have constantly to remember the 
looseness that prevails in our ideas of 
heat and cold. Two quite different stan- 
dards prevail, one the thermometer, the 
other ourfeelings> In summer 40 ® F. is 
quite too near the freezing point to be 
pleasant, while as we all know anything 
near zero in the winter is bracing and de- 
lightful. But water freezes and snow 
melts, not by our feelings but by the 
thermometer. 35^ F. with dry air is 
quite sufficient to remove six inches of 
new-fallen snow. And we must not think 
of these winds as constant. They alter- 
nate with their contending brothers from 
the north, this belt of alternate winds 
extending around the whole globe. 

In the somewhat limited range of my 
search there is no part of the globe regard- 
ing which statistics ot winds are so meagre 
as in the region under consideration. Tet 
the conditions are evident, and now that 
the facts are becoming known, the corre- 



spondence between them is not wonderful. 
The fact is simply this : The great fertile 
belt lies just on the border where the 
polar winds, somewhat moist and 
decidedly cold, meet and contend with 
thf 'lented air from Uie Pacific, dried but 
on)y partially cooled by the mountain 
ranges it has crossed. This contact of 
heat and cold in the air always produces 
precipitation, rain or snow. The Arctic 
Sea aud Sudson's Bay, a cold region, do 
not give so much moisture as the warm 
currents uf the Pacific. (Hot air holds 
more vapor than cold.) Hence we have 
little rain or snow, decreasing fram N. 
E. to S. W. tiU in the high dry barren 
desert country south of 49 ^ the supply 
is exhausted. In fact the so called Great , 
Desert is in a sense outside of the region ' 
of precipitation. It is too far from the 
Arctic and Hudson's Bay to get either 
rain or snow, which have been evenly 
distributed over the intervening country, 
there being no mountain range to intercept 
the douds. It is too far from the Pacific, 
for south of latitude 46 ® the mountains 
are very much wider and higher, forming 
a barrier to any possible clouds, moreover 
the plateau itself is very elevated — almost 
out of the way of anv respectable doud 
region. Finally, it u out of the way of 
the Gulf winds, which have quite 
enough to do to water the Southern 
and Central States, and lose all 
their moisture long before they 
reach this lofty citadel of barrenness. For 
all that I am far from saying that this 
same region does not exercise a great in- 
fluence on the climate of our western 
plains. A south wind blowing from 
these elevated plains would largely 
partake of the nature of the 
Chinook winds, dry and warm for very 
much the same reasons and with the same 
effect. But here in Winnipeg we know 
that a wind from the south in January 
has to blow for several days before it pro- 
duces much effect in the thetmometer. 
BiCtuming again to our Fertile Belt, it 
may not be superfluous to call attention 
to the fact that the same cause which now 
keeps up the fertility of the Great North 
West, evidently produced that fertility. — 
Even in remote ages — geologicaJ ages — 
there must have prevailed the same clim- 
atic conditioiuk the same warm Pacific 
winds, dry to a degree probably forbidding 
forest ffrowth, the same colder and damp- 
er winds from the north, the same mantle 
of snow and same deep grip of winter's 
frost to modify the too ardent flame of 
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oar long sammer's daj« which would 
otherwiae puroh the tender shootB of grow- 
ing |»lantB. These oondibicme moet nave 
preTkiled eince the northern half of 
the continent has had the shape it now has. 

We mar now venture on an answer 
toiJoaephOook. Since the prevailing winds 
and currents of thooeean are caused mainly 
by the rotation of the earth, in con- 
junction with the tendency of all fluids 
to seek the warm region at the equator, 
as we have seen, it is manifest that a 
reversal of the direction of the earth 
would cause a corresponding reversal of 
the winds and currents. The great 
EquatorioAl Current which now sets west- 
wfurd with a northward deflection by the 
coast of South America would then go to 
the East and turning North from Gape 
Verde would skirt the shores of Spain 
and France, or more lUcely would strike 
away to the North West along the edges 
of the Arctic Current, which would come 
down with its Greenland and Norwegian 
icebergs around the bleak and bamn 
shores of England and Ireland. New- 
foundland would usurp the climate of the 
Emerald Isle, the fogs and codfish and 
bluenoses would be on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and the warm Eastern 
breezes from the Gulf Stream (rather now 
the Biscay Current) would sweep across 
Quebec and Ontario and Labrador. On the 
western side of the Continent, the change 
would be the same in nature but very 
much less in degree. For the Pacific 
would still be independent of Arctic Cur- 
rents and Japan could exchange places 
with Vancouver without so great a dis- 
turbance as we have seen in the case of 
the Atlantic. 

In our own country, the Fertile Belt 
would run from N. E. to S. W. The 
warm breezes from the Atlantic would be 
felt in some degree, mainly in tempering 
the cold blasts of Boreas, but in the 
main our climate would net be improved. 
But all over the world elsewhere the 
change would be so great that we might 
almost say that America would have been 
discovered from the Pacific. England 
would have been civilized from Japan and 
China. The Irish Question would have 
been settled on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and Joseph Cook, of Boston, would have 
discoursed of light and sweetness on the 
sand lots of San Francisco— leaving his 
brother apostle Matthew Arnold to pro- 
mulflfate a return to orthodoxy in the 
progressive islands of Japan. 

^'Eastward, the Star of Empire holds 



its way " with this new order of things. 

In conclusion, a brief reference to the 
geological conditions of our dimate and 
soil. And in this matter 1 shall venture 
only a few conjectures. 

It is well known that the Laurentian 
Range and the Rocky Mountains did not 
always hold their present relations. The 
Alleghanies give evidence of some 
astonishing upheavals and alternate de- 
pressions. It is more than probable 
that this range once presented j^teaus 
and peaks compared to which the present 
Himalayas would be mere dwarfs. With 
this range, however, we have nothing to 
do. But similar convulsions of the crust 
of the earth are equally well evidenced 
in the case of the mountains in the west 
and north of the Continent. If observa- 
tions in the geological ages from a neigh- 
bouring planet could hd imagined, the 
records of some lunar or Martian 
palariarch would indicate the startling 
changes of the mighty ridges of the north 
and west. 

The old frame work of eur continent, 
the very first to appear above the archaic 
waters, has now sunk so low that we are 
apt to forget the part it played in the for- 
mation of our country. 

Once the Rockies weretoolow to obstruct 
the moisture-laden winds, which thus 
swept far inland across the {Jains; the 
Laurentian range, the true and ancient 
backbone of the Continent, then reared 
its lofty head higher than even the 
Rocky Mountain range, its youn^r up- 
start brother, catching the moisture 
carried all the way from the Pacific and 
condensing it in the form ef great snow 
masses and glaciers, while at the same 
time, on its northern slope was gathering 
the icy breath of the Arctic Sea. This 
was a glacial crest, if not identical with, 
at least similar to, the great Poliur ice-cap 
of geological times. 

To compensate for this sinking process 
along the line of the Laurentian, the 
slopes of the Rockies begin to assume 
the proportion of mountains. Higher 
and lugher the various ridges continue to 
grow till at last the damp winds, no 
longer able to carry their burdens over 
the lofty peaks drop them on the western 
slopes to find their way back to the 
Pacific. 

Such a state of things furnishes a solu- 
tion of some of our problems. Mighty 
l^laciers have written their autobiography 
m marks and deep grooves over therocks of 
lialf our continent, a record before which 
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the works of Memphian kings are as in- 
sip^nifioant as they were when compared 
with MUton's satanio architects. These 
glaciers dUding down to the south and 
west would scarcely yield to anything but 
the periodical visits of great Sol him- 
self, l^e drippings furnishing a supply of 
pure ice watisr for the Mississippi. Their 
grinding action made the soil; and 
the streams and fogs and rains along its 
borders furnished moisture for the coarse 
and hardy vegetation of the times. But 
what thesun, unaided, could notaccomplish 
in the the lofty rarified air of these primi- 
tive peaks, was at last accomplished by 
Uie subsidence of the great range itself. 



Back, slowly back, through successive 
centuries the glaciers retreated, leaving a 
great shallow lake between the rear of 
their baffled columns and the 
newly elevated coasts whence the 
shortened Mississippi took its rise. 
Still further centuries and a further sub- 
sidence drained off even the most of this 
lake, a mere sluggish and tortuous creek 
serving to mark the deepest part of the 
old lake — ^the present Red River of the 
north. This immense uplifting of 
the Bookies effectually shut off the sup- 
ply of moisture from the Pacific, and 
thence forward came the present climate 
of our Northwest. 
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An Implement of Prehistoric Man 



(Read before the Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society) 
By the President of the Society, Charles N. Bell, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 

Over forty years ago, or to be precise, in August, 1884, I 
received from Mr. H. W. D. Armstrong, C.E., divisional engineer, 
in charge of construction on a section of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way on the north shore of Lake Superior, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Pic River, (which is one mile east of the present 
Heron Bay Station) a most interesting and valuable relic of pre- 
historic man in the form of a hook shaped implement of native 
beaten copper, which was found by him in a cutting being made 
for the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, on the east side 
of the Pic River. This was accompanied by a ground plan and 
cross section, drawn to scale of the cutting. 

Mr. Armstrong, who is now- 
living in Toronto, was well 
known to Winnipeg people of 
forty years ago, is an engineer 
of repute, having a high stand- 
ing in his profession, and a very 
intelligent and cultivated gentle- 
man, which fortunately abso- 
lutely guarantees the correct- 
ness and authenticity of the in- 
formation he placed on record, 
and is afforded in this paper. 

This copper hook was uncov- 
ered by a navvy, one of a gang 
engaged in excavating a clay de- 
posit, in a deep natural cavity of 
Laurentian rock which lay di- 
rectly in the projected line of the 
railroad. It was found at the 
bottom of the cavity, eighteen 
feet under a deposit of glacial 
clay topped by drift gravd, and 
.with the hook was found some 
pieces of charcoal and charred 
wood. The article was immedi- 
ately drawn to the attention of 
Mr. Armstrong, who, after a critical examination of the location, 
made a ground plan and cross section, recorded them and for- 
warded the whole to me. The navvy, however, was very curious 
as to the material of which the hook was composed and un- 
fortunately, to satisfy his curiosity, broke off about four mcb^^ 
at the upper end, the total OT\g\Tv«\ \«w^^ \i^\w??, >^ \^^i^^^ 




The hook, of copper, hammered cut 
of natural ore, 13 inches in length. 



The implement is well rounded, smooth and even in its taper, 
while showing clearly the laminated form resulting from its being 
hammered out of a piece of almost pure copper ore. Tapering 
gradually from one-quarter inch in diameter to a sharp point it 
has at the lower end two bends, fairly turned, one being four 
inches from the point with an angle about 40 degrees, and the 
other at the extreme sharp end, which latter seems to have been 
made either to prevent a suspended utensil from slipping off if 
drawn back from the fire when used as a pot hook, but more 
probably the implement was used as a gaff or large fish hook. 
Toward the sharp end a number of tiny pitted holes appear as if 
in the hammering process small pieces of rock combined with the 
almost pure copper ore had been beaten out, leaving the appear- 
ance of small corroded cavities. The upper and larger stem of the 
hook, however, does not show these cavities to the same extent, 
but the lamination is more pronounced. In the inside angle of the 
first bend there is an apparently worn spot having the appearance 
of being caused by the friction of articles hung upon it. The 
whole stem or shank has been polished till round and smooth and 
is not chemically corroded. 

Such a large number of copper implements and ornaments 
have been found about the south shore of Lake Superior and in 
the Indian mound districts of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, as 
indeed in the mounds of our own Rainy River country, that this 
particular article would not have any exceptional interest or signi- 
ficance, were it not for the most peculiar situation in which it was 
discovered and the circumstances under which it was brought to 
light after having been buried, certainly for geological ages under 
many feet of water deposited clay, topped by the characteristic 
drift gravel of the North Lake Superior country. The railroad 
cutting which revealed the presence of the implement was made 
directly through a roll of rock which is raised above the level of 
the inmiediate surrounding uninhabited country and was situated 
on the east bank of the Pic River and about 600 feet distant 
therefrom. On the centre top of this rock a deep cavity existed 
and this being filled up with clay and gravel it was first supposed 
by the engineers that the summit or top was a solid mass with a 
gravel surface imposed thereon, but the stripping of the gravel at 
once revealed that in fact a deep hollow or depression was in 
position between four walls or sloping sides. This is clearly 
shown in the plan and cross section which Mr. Armstrong made 
for me. The hook was found at the bottom of the cavity on the 
sloping rock side under about twenty-five feet of drift clay, topped 
by a layer of gravel. The elevation of the spot by actual measure- 
ment was about one hundred feet above the present normal sur- 
face of Lake Superior. 

It may be interesting to here state that the mean level of 

Lake Superior above the sea is 602 feet, while its greatest 

measured depth is 1,00S feet, or 406 feet below sea level. The rail- 

JY?at/ crossing of the Pic River is about five and a \va\l xtviXfe^ Ixotcv 



Lake Superior. It seems apparent that there would necessarily 
be a depth of water over the adjacent country before the surface 
could flow over the surrounding rock walls and fill the enclosed 
pocket or basin with the drift clay and gravel deposit which 
actually was found there covering the copper implement, for the 
Pic River being within such a short distance, 600 feet in fact, and 
as it runs in a deep rock valley it seems practically impossible that 
the clay deposit could have been washed into the pocket. 
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This diagram gives a birdseye view of the rock and shows the posftion of the cavity, 
filled to the depth of some 18 feet with glacial clay topped with drift gravel, under 
which the copper hook was found. 



The hook was found, as stated, amidst a number of fragments 
of charcoal and charred wood, some pieces of which were one and 
one-half inches in diameter, but the deposit covering this old camp 
fire of some prehistoric man did not show any layers of vegetable 
mould or remains, the strata being entirely of clay with a topping 
of drift gravel characteristic of the neighborhood. No human re- 
mains were found. The bottom of the pocket was fairly level and 
there is no elevation in the immediate vicinity so situated as 
would cause a local flood to wash the clay and gravel into it from 
an opening. Any local flood would pour its waters around the 
base of the rocks directly into the deep valley of the Pic. Indeed, 
the cross section drawn to scale by Mr. Armstrong shows a ravine 
of about twenty-five or thirty feet in depth on the eastern side of 
the mound of rock wall. The slope of the Pic Valley is immedi- 
ately from the west side of the mound into the Pic River. A few 
hundred feet to the side of the rocky mound enclosing the pocket 
and below near to the railway bridge over the Pic are some sandy 
flats where construction camp was pitched. The whole district is 
not, and never was, certainly for YvwivAx^di^ q>1 ^<i^2ct^ ''''\x^^^>^j^^' 
being a barren waste. 






The general contour of the country here south from the Can- 
adian Pacific line follows a series of irregular steps, evidently of 
old lake beaches, down to Lake Superior. The question of para- 
mount interest naturally arises, at what time or geologic age did a 
human being place this copper implement in the situation where 
it was found, and where it lay buried so long? There can be no 
doubt but that it was left behind by the person who used the fire, 
the remains of which were around it. The spot was well sheltered 
from wind and was a secure camping ground on account of the 
high rocky walls which surrounded it, preventing the lighted fire 
from being seen even at a short distance. It is well known that 
modern Indians seek such places to prevent their enemies from 
detecting their presence. 

Is it not a fair conjecture that the human being who left his 
cherished possession there was one of a people living within a 
measureable distance of the great northern glacial face, which, 
under some extraordinary circumstances sent down a vast volume 
of water and drift thus covering to a great depth the district of 
country where this copper article lay securely in its pocket in a 
high rock? After local denudation might leave the sheltered de- 
posit undisturbed while carrying off much material from the lower 
levels below the rocky mound. Obviously one becomes quite lost 
when an attempt is made to reduce to the measure of years, cen- 
turies, or even geologic ages what time has passed since the clay 
and drift settled down over this old camping spot. 

It is impossible to arrive at the age of such an implement by 
its appearance or the degree of its workmanlike finish, it being 
readily understood that different individuals of a tribe, or different 
tribes inhabiting a country adjacent to each other would at a 
parallel date manufacture articles from the same material and 
with the same tools, and which would show good or bad work- 
manship according to the skill of the individual artificer. An un- 
skilful worker of recent age would not make a better implement 
than a good worker of a ruder age. This hook was evidently made 
by a skilful and experienced aboriginal workman who well knew 
how to hammer it out from pure native copper, but in what age he 
lived it is impossible to say from any data furnished by its ap- 
pearance or state of preservation. 

The pure copper deposits of the Lake Superior region are so 
well known that the fact need not be enlarged upon. 

• 

Over half a century ago the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington published a full description of an aboriginal copper mine on 
the south shore of Lake Superior, which had evidently been 
worked for ages, the pure native copper being extracted from its 
rocky matrix by the application of fire followed by sudden douches 
of cold water, this process decomposing the rock surrounding the 
copper veins. This mine, which was discovered by accident, ex- 
tended some forty feet downward and a drift at that level was 
run in a horizontal direction and there was found in it a mass of 
broJcen stone mauls, (hard stone boulders havmg axv sct^ifvoi^X 



grove running around them, which could be attached by strips of 
hide or withes to a wooden handle), estimated as having a total 
weight of over two tons, strewn about the bottom. The wide dis- 
tribution of implements and ornaments of copper from the Lake 
Superior region, even within historic time, is well known, as the 
characteristic copper ore of Lake Superior is manifest in the 
articles found in Indian mounds and more modem burial places 
throughout Canada and the United States. The annual report of 
the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass., of 1886, contains a 
reference to the fact that Dr. Abbott, one of their scientists, had 
found in the Trenton gravel deposits. New Jersey, interesting 
palaeolithic implements from various depths in the gravel, but the 
most interesting specimens were some human remains which he 
found at the depth of sixteen feet from the surface, not far from 
where a fragment of a tusk of a mastadon was found some years 
before, and it is noted that "to whatever geological age these 
gravels may be assigned ultimately, in them unquestionably we 
find buried the relicts of the representatives of the earliest men on 
the Atlantic coast." It is scarcely necessary to refer to the large 
quantities of mammoth tusks found in the drift gravel deposits in 
the Yukon country where indeed the ivory so obtained was 
a regular article of commerce. 

Arthur Keith, ex-president of the Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute of Great Britain and Ireland, has recently stated : 

"The investigations of Dr. Wright and of other American geo- 
logists who have studied the physical condition of North America 
during the Pleistocene period, are of the greatest service to any- 
one in search of the remains of ancient man. They have shown us 
that the variations of climate were very similar to those of 
Europe. They were the same southward extensions of the ice 
sheet in the colder phases; the same northward retreats in the 
interglacial or milder intervals." 
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D. G. Brinton, professor of American archaeology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, states : 

"In the Quartenary the inquiry arises, did the man appear 
before, during, or after the remarkable lowering of temperature 
which took place about the middle of it, known as the Glacial 
Epoch or Great Ice Age? The evidence is almost conclusive that 
he lived in western Europe certainly, and in America perhaps, 
before this astonishing change occurred. His rude stone imple- 
ments have been found in the river gravels of England, France 
and Spain, associated in original deposition with the iDones of 
tropical animals, such as the hippopotamus, the African elephant, 
and the hyaena. These belonged to the preglacial fauna of those 
localities." 

Certainly the presence of this implement manufactured by a 
human being of some intelligence, in such a situation and under 
such circumstances, must prove deeply interesting to an- 
thropologists, archaeologists and geologists, as it directly raises 
the question of the antiquity of man on the North American con- 
tinent, as well as the scientific subject of great geological changes 
in the north shore of Lake Superior, and indeed of Lake Superior 
itself. 

In explanation of why the above information was not given 
greater publicity years ago I now explain that the profiles were 
mislaid by me with a number of valuable original documents re- 
lating to the early fur trade in Northwestern Canada and only re- 
cently came to light. 

Mr. Armstrong visited Winnipeg two years ago and went over 
the profiles with me and on his return to Toronto examined his 
notes taken in 1884, as well as the original official reports on 
deposit in the Canadian Pacific Railway offices in Montreal and 
wrote me that he could only confirm the information he had eent 
from the site of the find in 1884. 

—CHARLES N. BELL. 
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Se'sien Oaks. 



In 1811 the Earl of Selkirk, a Scottish nobleman of great 
energy and breadth of view, secured a large tract of country 
from the Hudson's Bay Company, of which he was a promi- 
nent stockholder, to found a settlement on the Red River, in 
the heart of North America. The fur traders from Montreal, 
organized under the name of the " Northwest Fur Company " 
(See Mackenzie's Voyages 1801, and Vol. I. Masson's " Les 
Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest "), had at the time 
establishments all through the country, from Lake Superior to 
the Pacific Ocean. The "Nor'westers," as they were popularly 
known, had the prestige of a generation of successful trade, 
and were led by Canadianized Highlanders of great energy 
and daring. Lord Selkirk's first settlers arrived, by way of 
Hudson Bay, at the Red River in 1812, and took up holdings 
on the Red River, near the site of the present City of Winni- 
peg. Several parties arrived in the years succeeding by the 
same route, until the Selkirk settlement in 1814 numbered 
about two hundred souls. In that year a "jauntily -dressed " 
officer of the Nor'- west Company, named Duncan Cameron, 
succeeded in inducing about one hundred and fifty of the 
settlers to desert the Red River and take up their abode in 
the western part of Upper Canada. (See Ross's " Red River 
Settlement, 1856," and Bryce's " Manitoba.") Governor Mac- 
donell had erected buildings within what are now the limits 
of the City of Winnipeg; but the Nor'-westers resisted 
his authority, and even took the Governor prisoner ; and their 
chiefs, one of whom was Cuthbert Grant, on June 25th, 1815, 
issued the mandate : " All settlers to retire immediately from 
the River, and no appearance of a colony to remain." In that 
year, however, another party of Highland colonists arrived 
from Britain, making the number up again to about one 
hundred and fifty. The deserted homesteads were again 
occupied. The colonists* buildings were erected in a more 
substantial form, a barricade was built around them, and 
reprisals were even made upon the Nor'-wester establish- 
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toent, Fort Gibraltar, which stood at the junction of the Red 
and Assiniboine Rivers. (See Bryce's " Five Forts of Winni- 
peg," 1886.) An oflScer, Robert Semple, had been sent out by 
Lord Selkirk as Governor, and he took up his abode in Fort 
Douglas (1816). The Nor -westers now determined to make 
a great effort, and the events which led to the battle of 
" Seven Oaks," in which the Governor and his attendants 
were killed, are given in the following extracts from " Mani- 
toba: its infancy, growth and present condition," by Dr. 
Bryce, a life member of this Society. 



» ♦ > 



The iBoia^lBPulea. 



"A lithe, cunning, turbulent, but adventurous and lively 
race were the Bois-Brul6s of those early times. They were 
chiefly the descendants of the French voyageurs of the North- 
west Company, who had taken Indian wives and settled down 
on the shore of some lake or river in the fur country. Some 
of the Scotch partners, too, from Montreal, had become 
enamoured of the country, and had cast in their lot with this 
half-blood race, who now, in 1812, the time of the ariival of 
the Selkirk settlers, had begun to speak of themselves as the 
"New Nation." Grant, Mackay, McLeod, McGillivray, and 
many other Highland names, are found among these hunters 
and trappers of the westtrn solitudes. 

"By what name they should call themselves seemed to 
have been a subject of considerable interest among these mixed 
bloods of the prairies. The name then and now most in favor 
among them is that of the French word " Metis," of which the 
word half-breed is a fair translation, and which is now used 
in Acts of the Canadian Parliament as the legal title of this 
race. 

"At the time of which we write, the Metis, or Bois- Bruits, 
were almost entirely connected with the North-west Company. 
The Hudson's Bay Company had up till this time been exclu- 
bively an English company. They had traded with the 
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Indians entirely; and hardly a trace, at least in the interior 
of their territories, could be found of the admixture of Euro- 
pean and Indian blood. 

"Since that date there has been a great change. The 
Hudson's Bay Company employed, subsequently to 1812, a 
large number of Orkney men in their service. These, after 
the manner of the early French voyageurs, intermarried with 
the Indian women, and founded a race of Scotch half-breeds, 
also known as English, i.e., English speaking half-breeds. In 
the year 1869, in which the Hudson's Bay territory was 
transferred to Canada, these Orkney half-breeds equalled in 
number those of French extraction, and altogether both 
summed up at that time 10,000 souls. The English half- 
breeds are far less volatile and more industrious than their 
French fellow-countrymen. 

"It is only with those of French origin that we are at 
present concerned, as the Orkney men had not, to any extent, 
begun to come to the Red River country previous to the union 
of the North-west and Hudson's Bay Companies in 1821. 

" How strange the sight of a race sprung up at this early 
date in the interior of the continent, combining the character- 
istics of the French and the Indian. Chateaubriand, who 
travelled in America, has indeed pointed out a fact, noticed 
by many other observers, that of all the Europeans, the 
French are most in sympathy with the Indians, and this 
arises from their liveliness, their dashing bmvery, their love 
of the chase, and even of the savage life ; though the English 
have far surpassed the French in management of the Indian 
tribes. There can be no doubt that the French half-breeds 
are of greater stature, are more restive under restraint, more 
inclined to the wandering life of the Indian, and more given 
to the hunt and to the use of arms, than those of Orkney 
descent. 

"The Bois-Brules, fits the French half-breeds were commonly 
called, were admirably adapted for the purposes of the Nor'- 
westers, and indeed had a passionate attachment to the Com- 
pany. The Company, recognising the power it gave them 
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with the Indians to have as agents those having Indian bk>od 
in their veins, encouraged the idea of an autonomy — a 
nationality among them. 

" One of themselves had risen to be a ruling spirit among 
them, and though his name would not have betrayed his 
origin, Cuthbert Grant had all the ascendancy of a chief over 
this singular people. On him was afterwards conferred the 
title, of rather vague meaning, of " Warden of the Plains ; " 
and he was evidently one of those men, found in all ages and 
countries, bom to rule ; and who, in spirit of governments 
and in the absence of government, under monarchy, republic, 
or absolutism, give the cue, direction, and force to the ideas of 
the community or mass. Happily, he seems to have been 
humane. 

"Cuthbert Grant was known far and wide among the 
hunters and trappers of the North-west ; and regions, hun- 
dreds of miles apart, on account of the sparse population, were 
brought into close connection. He had been educated in 
Montreal, had risen to be one of the most enterprising and 
energetic agents of the Company, and had been placed in 
charge of many of their expeditions. 



» ♦ » 



The floir'^Westet' Attitude. 



" The Nor'-Westors were, from the first, averse to the 
establishment of Lord Selkirk's Colony. On the 22nd of 
May, 1811, at the very time the scheme was originating, one 
of the leading partners of the North-Wcst Company, then in 
England, stated to Mr. Miles Macdonell, that he was "deter- 
mined to give all the opposition in his power whatever might 
be the consequences ;" that " such a settlement struck at the 
root of the North- West Company, which it was intended to 
ruin.'' If other people did not clearly see their own interest, 
he did; that the settlement "must at all times lie at the 
mercy of the Indians," who would not be bound by treaties 
and that " one North- West Company's interpreter would be 
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able at any time to set the Indians against the settlers to 
destroy them." 

" It is stated by different writers, that no sooner had the 
settlers arrived than efforts were made to stir up the Indians 
against the colonists ; and failing in this, the agents of the 
North-West Company had induced the Metis to disguise 
themselves as Indians, and, on the way to Pembina, rob one 
man of the gun his father had carried at Culloden, a woman 
of her marriage -ring, and others of various ornaments and 
valuable articles. 

" No specially hostile acts were observed during the years 
1812 and 1813. 

"We come now to the celebrated proclamation of Govenaor 

Miles Macdonell, which undoubtedly had something to do 

with hastening the collision. The following is a copy of the 

document itself: — 

" Proclamation." 

"Whereas the Governor and Company of the Hudson's 
Bay have ceded to the right Honorable Thomas, Earl of Sel- 
kirk, his heirs and successors for ever all that tract of land or 
territory bounded by a line running «s follows, viz : — 

" Beginning on the w eastern shore of Lake Winnipeg, at a 
point in 52° and 30' north latitude, and thence running due 
west, to the Lake Winipiquarish, otherwise called little Win- 
nipic ; then in a southerly direction through the said lake, so 
as to strike its western shore in latitude 52° ; then due v/est 
to the place where the parallel of 52° north latitude intersects 
the western branch of the Red River, otherwise called the 
Assiniboin River, ; then due south from that point of inter- 
section to the height of land which separates the waters run- 
ning into Hudson's Bay from those of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers ; then in an easterly directi(*n along the height 
of land to the source of the River Winnipic (running by such 
last-named river, the principal branch of the waters which 
unite the Lake Serginagus), thence along the main stream of 
the waters, and the middle of the several lakes into which 
they flow, to the mouth of the Winnipic River, and thence in 
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a northerly direction through the middle of Lake Winnipic to 
the place of beginning ; which territory is called Assiniboin, 
and of which I, the undersigned, have been duly appointed 
governor. 

'' And whereas the welfare of the families at present form- 
ing settlements on the Red River in the said territory, with 
those on their way to it, passing the winter at York or 
Churchill Forts in Hudson's Bay, as also those who aro ex- 
pected to arrive next autumn, renders it a necessary and in- 
dispensable part of my duty to provide for their suppoi*t. In 
the yet uncultivated state of the country, the ordinary 
resources derived from the buffalo, and other wild animals 
hunted within the territory, are not deemed more than ade- 
quate for the requisite supply ; wherefore, it is hereby order- 
ed, that no persons trading in furs or provisions within the 
territory, for the Honorable, the Hudson's Bay Company, the 
North -West Company, or any individual or unconnected 
traders or persons whatever, shall take out any provisions, 
either of flesh, grain, or vegetables, procured or raised within 
the said territory, by water or land cariiage, for one twelve 
month from the date hereof ; save and except what may be 
judged necessary for the trading parties at this present time 
within the territory, to carry them to their respective desti- 
nations, and who may on due application to me, obtain license 
for the same. 

" The provisions procured and raised as above, shall be 
taken for the use of the colony ; and that no losses may 
accrue to the parties concerned, they will be paid for by 
British bills at the customary rates. 

" And be it hereby further made known, that whosoever 
shall be detected in attempting to convey out, or attempting 
to carry out, any provisions prohibited as above, either by 
land and water, shall be taken in custody and prosecuted as 
the laws in such cases direct ; and the provisions so taken as 
well as any goods or chattels of what nature soever, which 
may be taken along with them, and also the craft, cattle and 
carriages, instrumental in conveying away the same, to any 
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part but the settlement on Red River, shall be forfeited. 
Given under my hand, at Fort Daer, Pembina, the 8ch of 
January, 1814. 

" By order of the Governor. 

" (Signed) Miles Macdojjell, Governor. 
"John Spencer, Secretary." 

Here, then, is the loudly denounced and oft-spoken of 
proclamation. 

" Were the question asked, **Did the Governor act wisely?*' 
subsequent events afford an answer in the negative. No 
doubt Governor Macdonell.. armed with the opinion of the 
legal gentlemen we have already quoted, regarded himself as 
fully authorized. No doubt there was need for preventing 
the starving multitude of settlers being driven away every 
winter to Pembina. No doubt it was the difficulty, under 
December and January weather, of their getting sufficient 
food from the buffalo that urged the Governor to take the 
strong step he did at Pembina, of obviating the recurrence of 
the suffering he was then witnessing. Further, it was well 
known that instructions had been given the Nor'-wester 
agents, in their western posts (as shown by the evidence of 
Pritchard, at that time one of their employes), to buy up all 
the provisions possible and prevent the settlers getting them. 

"iVll these things can be urged and have great weight; but 
the fact that the idea of law was yet new, that the feeling of 
the Nor -Westers was hostile to a certain extent, and that 
they had the turbulent Bois-Brul^s thoroughly under their 
control and ready to carry out any plans of attack, should 
have caused great caution on the part of the Governor, so 
newly created in his chair of authority. Further, all laws of 
non-intercoui'se, embargo, and the like, are regarded as arbi- 
trary. 

" Expedience would have dictated a more conciliatory and 
less drastic policy ; especially when he was not possessed of a 
force sufficient to carry out his commands. 

"But if the question be transferred to the region of ab- 
stract right, the case is different. 
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" The legal opinions given certainly justify the Governor 
in the steps taken. He proposed, what is usually considered 
the right of government, to take possession of supplies if life 
is at stake, and not only so, but to recompense in full for the 
amount taken. But it was a claim of supremacy; it meant 
the diminution of Nor'-wester influence over the Bois-Brul^s 
and Indians, and must be resisted at all hazards. 

"The council of Nor -westers that met at Fort William in 
the summer of 1814, was presided over by the Hon. William 
McGillivray, the principal partner of the North-west Com- 
pany. Mr. Pritchard gives evidence that he received direct 
information from Mackenzie, one of the North-west aofents, 
that the following plan had been devised to accomplish the 
ruin of the settlement : 

"The intention of the North-west Company was to seduce 
and inveigle away as many of the colonists and settlers at 
Red River as they could induce to join them ; and after they 
should thus have diminished their means of defence, to raise 
the Indians of Lac Rouge, Fond du Lac, and other places, to 
act and destroy the settlement ; and that it was also their 
intention to bring the Governor, Miles Macdonell, down to 
Montreal as a prisoner, by way of degrading the authority 
under which the colony was established in the eyes of the 
natives of that country.*' 

" Who shall say after that that the spirit of the Nor'- 
westers since the days of Peter Pond had been in any way 
ameliorated ? 

**Had they a grievance, the courts of England, where they 
had much influence, were open to them. But no ! Indians 
and Bois-Brul6s must be stirred up, like the letting out of 
water, to end no one could tell where ; and the words of 
Simon McGillivray, a Nor'-wester partner, in writing from 
London in 1812: "Lord Selkirk must be driven to abandon 
the project, for his success would strike at the very existence 
of our trade," are seen carried out into action. The smoking 
homesteads of 1815, and the mournful band of three-score 
persons taking the route down Red River, across Lake Win- 
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nipeg, and seeking Hudson Bay, as if the broad continent 
had no room for ever so small a band of peaceful and indus- 
trious settlers, tell their own tale. 

"Cuthbert Grant again appears upon the scene, and along 
witli him figure also the leading chiefs of the Nor -westers. 
The return of the settlers to their homes in 1815 had tilled 
the minds of their enemies with rage. The contempt of the 
wild hunters of the plains for the peaceful tillers of the soil 
can hardly be conceived. They despised them for their 
manual labor ; they named them, by way of reproach, " the 
workers in gardens ; " and their term " pork-eaters,*' formerly 
applied to the voyagcurs east of Fort William, was now used 
in derision to the Scotch settlers. During the whole winter 
the fiery cross of the Nor'- westers had been flying; and they 
looked forward to a grand gathering in the spring at " The 
Forks," to give a final blow to the infant colony. 

"We have seen how the refugees returned to their devas- 
tated homes. Fortunately the crops sown by them had not 
all been destroyed ; and under Colin Robertson, and with 
their new friends from Scotland, they settled down to endure 
in the following year the fear and uncertainty of continued 
threatenings, at last to have the crisis reached in atrocious 
acts of bloodshed, and to be again driven from their unfortu- 
nate settlement. 

"The expeditions were both to come from the east and 
west. Fort Qu'Appelle, some 350 miles west of Red River, 
was the rendezvous of the force expected from the west. 
The Bois-Brul6s wherever found during the whole winter 
throughout the territories, at the most distant posts, ex- 
hibited signs of unmistakeable hostility. A party of these 
warlike Metis were reported as coming from the far-off Fort 
des-Prairies, on the Saskatchewan ; while from the east, a 
leading partner, McLeod, was journeying all the way from 
Fort William, with a strong band to assist in the complete 
extinction of the colony. 

"Of the w^estem levies Grant was, as has been alreadysaid, 
the ruling spirit. He wa^s the leader of the " New Nation." 
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On the 13th March, 1816, he writes from the River Qu'- 
Appelle the following letter to one of the partners, showing 
the intentions for the spring :-^ 

My Dear Sir, — I received your generous and kind letter 
last fall, by the last canoe. I should certainly be an ungrate- 
ful being, should I not return you my sincerest thanks. Al- 
though a very bad hand at writing letters, I trust to your 
generosity. I am yet safe and sound, thank God, for I believe 
it is more than Colin Robertson or any of his suit dare to 
offer the least insult to any of the Bois-Brul6s, although 
Robertson made use of some expressions which I hope he 
shall swallow in the spring. He shall see that it is neither 
fifteen, thirty, nor fifty of his best horsemen, that can make 
the Bois-Brules bow to him. Our people of Fort des Prairies 
and English River are all to be here in the spring ; it is hoped 
we shall come oft' with flying colours, and never to see any of 
them again in the colonizing way in Red River, in fact, the 
traders shall pack oft* with themselves, also for having dis- 
obeyed our orders last spring, according to our arrangements. 
We are all to remain at the Forks to pass the summer, for fear 
they should play us the same trick as last summer, of coming 
back ; but they shall receive a warm reception. I am loth to 
enter into any particulars as I am well assured that you will 
receive more satisfactory information (than I have had) 
from your other correspondents ; therefore, I shall not pretend 
to give you any ; at the same time begging you will excuse 
my short letter, I shall conclude wishing you health and 

happiness. 

I shall ever remain, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

Cuthbert Grant. 
" J. D. Cameron, Esq." 

"After the settlers returned in 1815, Colin Robertson had 
organized the colony on his own authority, there having been 
no opportunity of communicating with Lord Selkirk; and dur- 
ing the same year a new governor there came, Robert Semple, 
seemingly of Pennsylvanian origin, who had gone in early life 
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to England. He was an author of some note, an officer of exper- 
ience, and moreover a man of amiable and generous disposi- 
tion. Too good a man he was for the lawless region to which 
he was sent. He was appointed by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany as their governor, and with all the powers conferred by 
their charter. 

"As soon as spring was open the movement was begun. 
Governor Semple had dismantled the Nor -Wester Fort, on 
accoimt of the alarming rumours heard by him, but more 
especially because of definite information obtained from the 
letters intercepted by Colin Robertson during the winter. 
We shall allow an eye-witness of the event to tell his own 
tale as given on oath in Montreal, in 1818. 

"It is the account of a gentleman in the Canadian Voye- 
geurs — the corps that had so distinguished itself in the war 
against the United States in 1812-15. At the close of the 
war he entered the service of the Hudson's Bay Company as 
a trader. He gives a very clear account of the expedition 
from Fort Qu'Appelle against the colony. 



Stofy of PiePtfe Chirysologue Pambirun. 



'* I had been for some time under the orders of Mr. 
Semple, and on the 12th of April, 1816, I left Fort Douglas 
under his directions, to go to the Hudson's Bay Company's 
house on River Qu'Appelle. I set out with as much provis- 
ions as would last us six days, when we would get to Bran- 
don House, about 120 miles west of Red River. To this place, 
according to my instructions, I was to go first, and from 
thence, if prudent, to the Hudson's Bay fort at Qu'Appelle. 
On the 1st of May I left Qu'Appelle with five boat-loads of 
pemican and furs. As we were going down the river on the 
5th of May, near the Grand Rapids, I made the shore in a 
boat, and a party of armed Bois-Brul^s immediately came and 
surrounded me, and forced me to give up the boats and furs, 
and the pemican. The pemican was landed and the boats 
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taken across the river. I was kept a prisoner five days. 
Cuthbert Grant, Peter Panginan, Thomas McKay were of the 
party who made me a prisoner. I was taken back to River 
Qu'Appelle, to tlie Northwest Company's post. I was kept 
there for five days. Mr. Alexander Macdonnell was in com- 
mand at this station, and I asked him why I had been made 
a prisoner, or by whose orders I had been arrested ? He said 
it was by his own. There were about forty or fifty Bois- 
Brules at this fort. Cuthbert Grant frequently said they 
were going to destroy the settlement, and I was told Mr. 
Macdonnell said the business of the year before was a trifle 
to what this should be. Cuthbert Grant frequently talked 
with Bois-Brules about going, and they sang war-songs as if 
they were going to battle. 

"On the 12th I left Qu'Appelle. We drifted down to the 
place where I had before been stopped, and the pemican, 
which had been landed from our boats, was re-embarked by 
the North-west people. When we got to the forks of the 
River Qu'Appelle we encamped. The people who were taken 
with me had been liberated some time before, and had gone 
away. I had been left a prisoner. The next morning after 
we had encamped, that if>, the people in the two boats which 
went with Mr. Macdonnell, a number of Indians who were in 
camp at some distance were sent for, and they came and 
went into Mr. Macdonnell's tent, who made a speech to them ; 
a party went also on horseback from Fort Qu'Appelle armed, 
but I was in one of the boats with Mr. Macdonnell. In going 
down the river they talked freely of breaking up the settle- 
ment and taking Fort Douglas ; and the people frequently 
told me that Mr. Macdonnell had said the business of the year 
before had been nothing to what this would be. Mr. Mac- 
donnell's speech to the Indians was to this effect : 

" My Friends and Relations, — I address you bashfully, for I 
have not a pipe of tobacco to give you. All our goods have 
been taken by the English, but we are now upon a party to 
drive them away. Those people have been spoiling fair lands 
which belong to you and the Bois-Brules, and to which they 
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have no right. They have been driving away the buffalo. 
You will soon be poor and miserable if the English stay ; but 
we will drive them away if the Indians do not, for the North- 
west Company and the Bois-Brul^s are one. If you (address- 
ing the chief) and some of your young men will join, I shall 
be glad." Mr. Maedonnell spoke in French, and Pangman 
and Primeau interpreted. 

"The chief said, *That he knew nothing about it, and 
should not go himself ; if some of the young men went, it was 
nothing to him. 

" Mr. Maedonnell then said : ' Well, ifc is no matter, we are 
determined to drive them away, and if they make any resist- 
ance, your land shall be drenched with their blood.' 

" The next morning the Indians went away, and the party 
drifted down the Assiniboino River to the Grand Rapids. 
From there, about thirty started, among whom was Mr. 
Maedonnell, Cuthbert Grant, and a number of Bois Brules. I 
was left behind and still a prisoner, but in the evening a spare 
horse was brought by two of them for me, and I accompanied 
them on horseback to the North-west fort near Brandon 
House. When I approached, I saw a crowd assembled about 
the gate. I suppose there were from forty to fifty persons 
assembled. Their arms were down by the gate, and as I 
entered it a number of them presented their guns at me, 
making use of insulting language. I complained to Mr. 
Maedonnell of this treatment, and asked him if it was by his 
order's, and he said he would speak to them about it, but I do 
not think he ever did. I saw at this fort, tobacco, carpenter s 
tools, a quantity of furs, and other things, which had been 
brought over from Brandon House — our fort near by. 

" About the 24th or 25th of May the party was separated 
into smaller divisions, and chiefs appointed. The property 
was embarked, and the whole set off to go to Portage la 
Prairie; a part went by water, but the Bois-Brul6s generally 
went by land on horseback. Having arrived at Portage la 
Prairie, the whole of the pemican and packs were landed and 
formed into a sort of breastwork or fortification, having two 
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small brass swivels there, which the year before had been 
taken from the stores of the settlement. 

" On the morning of the 17th of June, being at Portage la 
Prairie still, which is about sixty miles from the settlement, 
the Bois-Brul^s mounted their horses and set off for it ; they 
were armed with guns, pistols, lances, and bows and arrowa 
Cuthbert Grant was with them, and a number of his race. I 
remained behind, so did Mr. Alexander Macdonnell and others; 
about thirty or forty men stayed to help guard the pemican. 
The object of this expedition was to take Fort Douglas and 
break up the settlement. If the settlers took to the fort for 
protection, then the whole were to be starved out. The fort 
was to be watched strictlj'^ at all times, and if any of them 
went out to tish or to get water, they were to be shot if they 
could not be taken prisoners. I certainly had, from all I 
heard, very serious apprehensions for my friends. I do not 
remember that Cuthbert Grant said anything particular on 
the morning he went away." 
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The flffaiir of ** Seven Oaks." 



The following account of the affair of " Seven Oaks " is 
taken from " The Selkirk Settlement and Settlers " by Mr. C. 
N. Bell, F. R. G. S., a member of the Society. 

" On Governor Sem pie's return to Fort Douglas from visit- 
ing the inland posts of the Hudson s Bay Co., in June, 1816, 
he again assumed direction of affairs, which had been tempor- 
arily managed by Colin Robertson. That he did not al- 
together approve of the management during his absence is 
learned from the testimony of an eye-witness, yet living, in 
the person of Donald Murray, who informs me that Robertson 
was in great disfavor with the Settlement and Hudson's Bay 
Co. officials, and when, on hearing of the probability of an 
attack by the Northwesters, he started for York Factory in 
a boat, taking Duncan Cameron, a prisoner, he insultingly 
hoisted a pemican sack as an ensign instead of the British 
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flag which was the usual one used on such occasions. Word 
was received at the settlement that the Northwesters were 
determined to destroy both it and the settlers. On the 1 7th 
June, Peguis, chief of the Swampy Indians, residing in the 
district about the mouth of the Red River, waited on Gover- 
nor Semple to offer the services of his men, some seventy in 
number to assist in protecting the colonists. This proffered 
assistance was declined with thanks by Semple, who did not 
foresee the occurrences of the succeeding two days. Alex. 
Macdonnell sent a party of about sixty Canadians and half- 
breeds with a few Indians, mounte<l on horseback and bearing 
some provisions, across by hxnd from the Assiniboine to tlie 
Red River, the route followed taking them along the edge of 
the swamps, about two miles out on the prairie from Fort 
Douglas, and from that point gradually drawing nearer to the 
main liiorhwav, which is now the northern continuation of 
Winnipeg's Main street, until it joined the latter at a spot 
known as " Seven Oaks," on account of the seven oak trees 
growing there, within a hundred yards or so south of a small 
coolie, now called Inkster's creek. One half of the Metis had 
arrived at the coolie and passed on to Frog Plain (KiMonan 
church prairie), taking two or three settlers prisoners to pre- 
vent their giving the alarm, when the remainder were dis- 
covered by a sentinel, placed in the watch tower of Fort 
Douglas, with a telescope. He immediately gave an alarm, 
and Governor Semple left the fort with a small party of 
company's servants to intercept the Metis, whom he met at 
Seven Oaks as they arrived at the highway. Semple had by 
this time been joined by some of his servants and officials, so 
that he arrived on the scene with about 28 companions. 

It is diflScult to get at the exact truth of what followed 
this meeting of the rival traders. A host of aflSdavits are on 
record made by men on both sides, who, while agreeing in 
the main particulars, disagree as to details. However, here- 
with is given a version of the affair emanating from each side. 

TWO ACCOUNTS. 

The first is an aflSdavit made by John Pritchard, who had 
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l)oen in the service of both the X Y and Northwest compan- 
ies, hut in 181<) was a resident of the Selkirk settlements He 
was the father of the Rev. S. Pritchard, and grandfather of 
Rev. Canon Matheson, of this city. 

" On the afternoon of the 19th of June, 1816, a man in the 
watch-house called out that the half-breeds were coming. 
The ^overnoi', some other gentlemen and myself looked 
through s])y-glass('s, and I distinctly saw some armed people 
on honehack passing along the plains. A man then called 
out : They (meaning the half-breeds) are making for the 
settlers,' on which the governor said : We must go out and 
meet those people ; let twenty men follow me.* We proceeded 
down the old road leading down the settlement. As we were 
going along we met many of the settlers running to the fort, 
crying, * The half-breeds ! the half-breeds !' When we were 
advanced about three-quarters of a mile along the settlement 
we saw some people on horseback behind a point of woods. 
On our nearer approach the party seemed to be more num- 
erous, on which the governor made a halt and sent for a field 
piece, which, delaying to arrive, he ordered us to advance. 
We had not proceeded far before the half-breeds, with their 
faces painted in the most hideous manner, and in the dresses 
of Indian warriors, came forw^ard and surrounded us in the 
form of a half moon. We then extended our line and moved 
more into the open plain, and as they advanced we retreated 
a few steps backward, and then saw a Canadian named 
Boucher ride up to us waving his hand and calling out, "what 
do you want ?" The governor replied, "what do you want ?" 
To which Boucher answered, "we want our fort." The gover- 
nor said, " Go to your fort." They were by this time near 
each other, and consequently spoke too low for me to hear. 
Being at some little distance to the right of the governor, I 
saw him take hold of Boucher's gun, and almost immediately 
a general discharge of fire arms took place, but whether it 
began on our side or that of the enemy, it was impossible to 
distinguish. My attention was then directed to my personal 
defence. In a few minutes almost all our people were 
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EITHER KILLED OH WOUNDED. 

Captain Rogers, having fallen, rose up and came towards me, 
when, not seeing one of our party who was not either killed 
or disabled, I called out to him, ' For God's sake give yourself 
up !' He ran towards the enemy for that purpose, myself 
following him. He raised up his hands and, and in English 
and broken French, called for mercy. A half-breed (son of 
Col. William McKay) shot him through the head, and another 
cut open his belly with a knife with the most horrid impreca- 
tions. Fortunately for me, a Canadian (named Lavigne), 
joining his entreaties to mine, saved me (though with the 
greatest difficulty) from sharing the fate of my friend at that 
moment. After this I was reserved from death, in the most 
providential manner, no less than six different times on my 
way to and at the Frog Plain (the headquarters of these cruel 
murderers). I there saw Alexander Murray and his wife, 
two of William Bannerman's children and Alexander Suther- 
land, settlers, and likewise Antony McDonnell, a servant, 
were prisoners, having been taken before the action took 
place. With the exception of myself, no quarter was given to 
any of us. The knife, axe or ball, put a period to the exist- 
ence of the wounded ; and on the bodies of the dead were 
practised all those barbarities which characterize the inhuman 
heart of the savage. The amiable and mild Mr. Semple, lying 
on his side (his thigh having been broken) and supporting 
his head upon his hand, addressed the commander of our 
enemies, by inquiring if he was Mr. Grant ; anl being 
answered in the affirmative, ' I am not mortally wounded,' 
said Mr. Semple ; * and if you get me conveyed to the fort, I 
think I should live.' Grant promised he would do so, and 
immediately left him in the care of a Canadian, who after- 
wards told that an Indian of their party came up and shot 
Mr. Semple in the breast I entreated Grant to procure me 
the watch, or even the seals, of Mr. Semple, for the purpose 
of transmitting them to his friends, but I did not succeed. 
Our force amounted to twenty-eight persons, of whom twenty- 
one were killed and one wounded. The gdvernor, Captain 
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Rogers, Mr. James White, surgeon, Mr. Alexander McLecui, 
settler, Mr. Wilkinson, private secretary to the governor, and 
Lieut. Holt, of the Swedish navy, and fifteen servants were 
killed. Mr. J. P. Bourke, storekeeper, was wounded, but 
saved himself by flight. The enemy, I am told, were sixty- 
two persons, the greater part of whom were the contracted 
servants and clerks of the Northwest company. They had 
one man killed and one wounded. The chiefs who headed 
the party of our enemy were Messrs. Grant and Fraser, Antoine 
Hoole and Bourassa : tlie two former clerks and the two lat- 
ter interpreters, in the service of the Northwest company." 

BOUCHER'S STORY. 

The above declaration and the following are published in 
a book entitled '' Statements Respecting the Earl of Selkirk's 
Settlement, etc.," written by Selkirk's relative, a Mr Halkett, 
a director of the Hudson's Bay Company committee, and it is 
from this source that most historians have drawn their infor- 
mation relating to the Selkirk side of the case. 

The man named Boucher, mentioned by Pritchard in his 
affidavit, was taken as a piisoner to Montreal, and while there 
made the following declaration, on the 29th of August, 1816, 
before a justice of the peace : 

" Voluntary declaration of Francois Firmin Boucher, 
accused on oath of having, on the lOtli of last June, killed at 
the colony of the Red River, twenty-one men, among whom 
was Governor Semple, says : ' That he did not kill any person 
whatever; that he was sent, four days before the death of 
Governor Semple, by one of the partners of the North-west 
Company, Mr. Alexander McDonell, from Portage la Prairie, 
to carry provisions to Frog Plain, about three leagues lower 
than the fort at the Forks of Red River. That he and his 
companions, to avoid being seen by the Hudson's Bay settlers, 
passed at a distance from the Hudson's Bay fort. That, with 
a view of weakening the Hudson's Bay party, the Bois-Brules 
wanted to carry away some of the Hudson's Bay settlers — 
and, assisted by the deponent to interpret for them in English, 
they went and carried one off. That, as they proceeded 
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towards Frog Plain, they observed a group of Hudson's Bay 
people — upon which a certain number of the men in the 
service of the North-west Company, called Bois-Brules, joined 
the deponent and his companions. That these, thinking the 
Hudson^s Bay people meant them harm, because they ad- 
vanced with their muskets in their hands, the Bois-Brules 
wanted to tire on them ; but the deponent opposed their 
doing: so. That at last he advanced alone to the Hudson's 
Bay party to speak to them, and came so near Governor 
Semple, that the latter took hold of the butt end of the depo- 
nent's gun, and ordered his people to advance ; that they, not 
obeying him, and the deponent saying that if they fired they 
were all dead men. Governor Semple said that they must not 
be afraid, that this was not a time for it, and that they must 
fire. Immediately the deponent heard the reports of two 
muskets fired by the Hudson's Bay people. That at this 
moment the deponent threw himself from his horse, still 
holding the mane, and that the horse being afraid, dragged 
him in this manner about the distance of a gun shot, where 
he remained. That, from the moment when he was thus 
carried away by his horse, the firing became general between 
the people of the North-west and the Hudson's Bay. That 
the fire was begun by those of the Hudson's Bay. That the 
men in the service of the North-west Company were about 
sixty-four in number (of whom thirty were at the beginning 
of the firing), assembled for the purpose of taking the Hud- 
son's Bay fort by famine. He is uncertain by whose orders, 
but supposes it was by the chiefs, that is, Mr. McDonnell, Mr. 
Grant, Antoine Hoollc, and Michael Bourassa. That he heard 
Mr^ McLean enjoin them to avoid a meeting with the Hud- 
son's Bay people. That after the firing was over he saw a 
Bois-Brule named Vasseur near Governor Semple, then 
wounded in the knee and arm, who was taking care of him, 
and who, notwithstanding, had taken his belt or sash, his 
pistol and his watch, and afterwards carried them away. 
That he himself had at the moment saved one Pritchard from 
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being killed, and also Francois Desehamps and several other 
Brules wanted to kill him." 

AFTER THE FIGHT. 

"Many of the settlers are of the opinion that the first shot 
fired was by Lieutenant Holt, whose gun went ofi* by accident, 
thus precipitating the conflict. In all, twenty -one persons were 
killed, the remaining eight escaping into the woods, which at 
that time extended from the highway to the river bank, and 
making their way to Foi*t Douglas, one or two swimming the 
Red River and passing up the east side until opposite the 
fort. It is to be noticed that only one actual settler was 
killed. 

" At the fort all was confusion, the settlers — men, women 
and children — crowding into the houses within its walls. Mr. 
Bourke mana^jed to retrain the fort vvith the cannon and a 
small remnant of the men he took out, and the tale they told 
struck terror into the hearts of all, who expected an attack 
would be made immediately by the North- westers. An 
anxious night was passed, but no attack came, the Bois-Brulds 
having a wholesome dread of the cannon possessed by the 
colonists. 

"John Pritchard had been taken as a prisoner to the camp 
ground of the main body of the Metis, which was situated 
where the Kildonan ferry landing now is, 1 am informed by 
Mr. Donald Murray, whose parents had also been taken . pri- 
soners on their farm, two lots above that point, on the morn- 
ing of the tragedy. He begged of Cuthbert Grant, the leader, 
to be allowed to go to Fort Douglas. After obtaining per- 
mission from Grant, he met with a refusal from the rest of 
the party ; but after giving a promise to return, and agreeing 
to bear a message to the fort people that they must leave the 
next day for Lake Winnipeg, he was allowed to depart. 
Grant accompanied him as far as " Seven Oaks," where the 
bodies of the killed lay upon the ground, but as it was after 
nightfall when he passed there, he was spared the sight of the 
horrible scene. 
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"Arriving at Fort Douglas, he informed the settlers that 
the Metis demanded that the colonists should depart, and had 
promised that if all public property was given up to them, 
they would give a safe escort to the people and allow them to 
take all their personal effects. Two other parties of North- 
westers were daily expected to arrive in the Red River, one 
coming frjm the Saskatchewan and the other from Lake 
Superior, and it would be necessary to send some of the Bois- 
Bral^s with them to explain the position of affairs. 

"The colonists at first refused to ajrree to the terms of 
capitulation, and Sheriff McDonnell, who was in charge of the 
settlement, decided to hold to the fort as long as the men were 
inclined to protect it. In the morning, however, after they 
had more fully considered their situation, the settlers con- 
cluded to depart, and after several visits of the sheriff to the 
Metis camp an arrangement was agreed on. 

now THE INDIANS ACTED. 

" A number of Indians under Peguis were camped on the 
east side of the river and took no part in the troubles, but 
their sympathies were plainly with the colonists. They went 
out the morning after th(j engagement and brought in the 
bodies of the killed, or as many as could then be found, for a 
small number, I am informed by eje-witnesses, were concealed 
in the heavy brush in the vicinity, as wounded men had 
crawled into thickets and there died. Mrs. Kaufman, who yet 
lives in Kildonan east (since died, 1892), informs me that she 
saw the Indians bring in the dead bodies to Fort Douglas with 
carts, and that Governor Semple and the doctor were buried in 
board coflSns, and the others wrapped up in blankets, the 
whole number being interred in a grove of trees on the south 
side of the creek southwest of the fort, and quite near the spot 
whereon now stands the residence of ex-Mayor Logan. She 
says the body of one man was naked, the clothes having been 
stolen before the Indians found it. Mr. Donald Murray also 
informs me that when the burial took place, Chief Peguis 
stood near by, with the tears streaming down his face, and he 
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repeatedly expressed his great sorrow at the sad octUrreiices 
taking place. Donald Murray states positively that all these 
bodies were removed some years after to St. John's Church 
graveyard, but he is not now able to locate the site of their 
re-interment. He remembens distinctly that on the morning 
the settlers handed over the fort to the Metis, all the ammu- 
nition for the cannon was carried down to the river and 
thrown into the water from the end of a boat moored in the 

stream. 
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The ** Se^^en Oaks'' Monument. 



The Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society, in pur- 
suance of its aim of marking the historic spots within their 
territory with suitable monuments, had in view the erection 
of a stone on the site of the affair of " Seven Oaks," a spot 
near the highway, which is a continuation through Kildonan 
of Main Street, Winnipeg. In 1890 the Countess of Selkirk, 
the widow of the last Earl of Selkirk, who was the son of the 
founder of the colony, visited Winnipeg, and offered to erect, 
under the auspices of the Society, a monument of the 
battle. This generous offer was gladly accepted, and a site 
was given by Miss Inkster, sister of Sheriff Inkster, for the 
purposes of the Society. In 1801 the monument, prepared by 
Mr. Samuel Hoopei, of Winnipeg, was placed in position, and 
the Society, with a large company, proceeded to the unveiling 
of the monument on the 19th of June, the anniversary of the 
battle. 

The Unveiling. 



The ceremony of the unveiling of the " Seven Oaks " 
monument in Kildonan took place on the afternoon of June 
19th, and was well attended by old settlers of that vicinity 
and also by citizens of Winnipeg. Lieutenant-Governor 
Schultz and party drove down in four carriages. With His 



Honor were Mr. John MacBcth, President of the Historical 
Society; Col. Villiers and Col. Howard. In another carriage 
were Mr. C. N. Bell, Corresponding Secretary of the Society, 
Lieutenant Williams, and Mr. Ernest Phair, His Honor's 
private secretary. Tlie ladies of the party were Mrs. Schultz, 
Mrs. Chief Justice Taylor, Mrs. Howard, Mrs. MacBeth, Mrs. 
W. J. Tapper, Mrs. Jellyman, of Chicago, Miss McDonald, and 
Miss Mair. The old families of the Red River settlement 
were represented by Messra. Archibald Pritchard, sr., Wm. 
Fraser, Norman Matheson, Hector Sutherland, Donald Suther- 
land, Robert Sutherland, Angus Poison, Geo. Munroe, Jno. 
Bruce, Robert MacBeth, Sheriff Inkster. Miss Inkster, who 
gave the site for the monument, was among the ladies present. 
On the platform were the Lieutenant-Goveraor, Messrs. John 
MacBeth, C. N. Bell, Chief Justice Taylor, Mr. Justice Dubuc, 
U. S. Consul Taylor, Canon Matheson, Col. Villiers, and Col. 
Howard, Among the others noticed on the grounds were 
Messrs. G. F. Carruthers, C. P. Brown and Mrs. Brown, James 
Porter, W. D. Russell, T. C. Keenleyside, Dr. Kiillips, Prof. 
Laird, J. T. Huggard, Archer Martin, and W. F. Henderson. 

The proceedings wore opened with an address by the 
President of the Historical Society, Mr. John MacBeth, who 
spoke as follows : — 

THE president's ADDRESS. 

Your Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen, — We have met 
together to- day to unveil a monument, to mark one of the 
historic spots in our country. Before proceeding further, I, 
as President of the Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society, 
wish to tender to the council and members of that body my 
grateiiil thanks for doing me the honor of electing me to the 
honorable position of president. No one more fully appre- 
ciates the fact than I do, that my election to preside over a 
society composed of so many learned and scientific gentlemen 
as is the one I have just referred to, was not made on account 
of my fitness for this honorable position, but entirely intended 
as a' delicate compliment to the old settlers of this country by 
my colleagues. I would be indeed ungrateful if I did not 
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here publicly tender my thanks to the members of the Mani- 
toba Historical and Scientific Society, for thus honoring the 
old Selkirk settlers, by electing one of their number, humble 
and incapable though he may be, to preside on this occasion. 
On the 19th of June, 1816, just 75 years ago, an unfortunate 
conflict took place between the rival trading companies, the 
Hudson's Bay and North-west, in which Governor Semple 
and twenty men fell. Without entering into the causes which 
\ed to this lamentable affair, the Manitoba Historical and 
Scientific Society are simply erecting this monument to mark, 
as I said before, a historic spot. I wish here publicly to ex- 
press the thanks of this Society to her Ladyship the Countess 
of Selkirk, who, many of you will remember, visited this 
country and this spot a short time ago, for generously fur- 
pishing us with the necessary funds for erecting this monu- 
ment. I also wish to tender, on behalf of the Society, our 
grateful thanks to Miss Inkster, who kindly donated to us 
the land on which this monument stands. I wish also, on 
behalf of the Society, to thank His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor for his kindness in consenting to unveil this monu- 
ment ; and for myself, as president, to thank him for his kind 
attention and assistance on this occasion. I cannot conclude 
these few lemarks without expressing the thanks of the 
Society to the Messrs. Hooper, who made and erected this 
monument, for their promptness in the execution of their 
contract. Before proceeding to the unveiling ceremonies, Mr. 
C. N. Bell, our energetic and capable corresponding secretary, 
and ex-president, will read a brief sketch of the events 
commemorated by the monument. 

A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

Mr. C. N. Bell was next called upon. He read the follow- 
ing account of the event commemorated by the monument : — 

THE BATTLE OF THE "SEVEN OAKS." 

Ladies and gentlemen, — I have been requested by the 
Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society to read a short 
sketch of the incidents that have made the spot we now stand 
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upon an historic one in the annals of the Canadian North- 
west. Without entering into the meiits of the dispute that 
led to the unfortunate atfray which took place here, it will be 
necessary for me to state a few facts in connection with the 
occurrence, which are established by historical documents and 
sworn evidence offered in the courts of law in Canada. 

Prior to the first years of the present century, the Hud- 
son's Bay Company (speaking in general teims) had not 
established themselves on the banks of the Red River in any 
permanent posts. The North-west Company, composed mostly 
of Montreal merchants, with headquarters at Fort William, on 
Lake Superior, had a large number of employes engaged in 
the several branches of the fur trade, and occupied in their 
trapping pursuits the country extending from Lake Superior 
to Lake Winnipeg, and the lands adjacent to the Red. Assini- 
boine, Saskatchewan, Athabasca and McKenzie Rivers. The 
North-westers claimed a full right to trade in this country by 
virtue of exploration and occupation. The Hudson's Bay 
Company claimed exclusive trading privileges in this same 
district, as part of the territory described in their charter of 
1670. 

In 1811 Lord Selkirk gained a controlling voice in the 
affairs of the Hudson's Bay Company in England, and ob- 
tained from the Company a grant in fee simple of 116,000 
square miles of territory in the Red River Valley, on the 
condition that he founded a colony on the ground, and fur- 
nished from among the settlers, on certain terms, such laborers 
as were required by the Company in their trading operations. 
Lord Selkirk immediately after this date made arrangements 
for establishing a colony, and brought out by w^ay of York 
Factory a number of settlers, mainly from Scotland. These 
landed on the bank of the Red River, in the vicinity of Point 
Douglas, in the autumn of 1812, Cai)tain Miles Macdonnell 
being placed in charge of the colony as resident governor. 
The colonists were in succeeding years joined by other parties 
from the British Isles. 

During the first year or two, the oflScers of the Hudson's 
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Bay Company and the North-west Company lived on amicable 
terms ; the North-westers having their Fort Gibraltar on the 
north bank of the Assiniboine, where that stream joins the 
Red River. The colonists had their Fori Douglas, on the 
point just north of the small coulee, which enters the Red 
River south of George Street, within the present City of 
Winnipeg. (The building kjiown as " The Bungalow " is on 
the site.) Soon, however, disputes arose between the chief 
officers of the two companies as to the rights for trading for 
furs and provisions, which terminated in a number of attacks 
on each others posts, under the guise of legal actions. Gk)ver- 
nor Miles Macdonnell claimed authority as governor of th^ 
colony and by direction of Lord Selkirk ; and the Wintering 
Partner of the North-west Company, who was in charge at 
Fort Gibraltar, was a justice af the peace for the Indian terri- 
tory, holding his authority under the commission of the 
Governor-General of Canada. 

In November, 1815, Governor Robert Semple assumed 
control of Lord Selkirk's territory. On the 19th of June, 
1816, after a winter passed amidst alarming rumors as to 
what either party would do in the spring, a mounted band of 
some sixty North-westers, when j>roceeding from the western 
plains with provisions, left the bank of the Assiniboine about 
Silver Heights, and struck across the prairie just outside the 
present city limits, heading for the banks of the Red River in 
Kildonan. They were conveying provisions for the crews of 
boats arriving from the inland districts and Fort William, 
who received supplies at Lake Winnipeg, for use both coming 
in and going out. As the party travelled towards Kildonan, 
the lookout men stationed in the watch tower at Fort Douglas 
noticed the cavalcade, and hastily issued an alarm to the 
inhabitants of the settlement, who, owing to the alarming 
rumors current, had for the most part congregated within the 
fort. Governor Semple, calling on his servants and a few 
settlers, for some reason never satisfactorily explained, ad- 
vanced with twenty-seven others, fully armed, across Point 
Douglas towards what is now known as Inkster's Creek, with 
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the intention of interviewing the Nortli -westers. On Governor 
Seinplc reaching this place where we now stand, and which 
derives its name from the fact that seven large oak trees stood 
here at that time, the North-westers, who had crossed the 
creek, leturned, meeting the governor's party on the south 
side, when a conversation took place between the governor 
and one of the North- westers regarding tlie purpose of each 
others presence. What immediately then took place is prac- 
tically as follows : According to sworn evidence afterwards 
given, a gun was accidentally discharged, and both parties 
thinking that the other had begun the attack, fired into each 
other. The North-westera (it has been claimed 30 only w^ere 
at the moment present), being mounted, spread themselves 
out in a half circle around the settlers, who were grouped 
together and received the full effect of their opponents' fire, 
so that in a few minutes twenty -one of the Semple party and 
one North-wester lay dead upon the field. The remaining 
seven or eight escaped to the woods, which here stretched to 
the banks of the Red River. Governor Semple, Lieutenant 
Holt, Capt. Rogers, Dr. James White, and Dr. Wilkinson, 
private secretary to the Governor, were among the dead. 
The survivors, hastily returning to the fort, announced tlie 
sad intelligence, and all was confusion. Closely following 
upon this event, a demand was made by the chiefs of the 
North -westers that the settlers should immediately embark 
and abandon the settlement, under pain, if they remained, of 
having the fort destroyed and meeting with death. After 
some negotiations, the settlers agreed to do this ultimatum, 
and entering their boats, with such family goods as they could 
hastily gather together, passed down the Red River and Lake 
Winnipeg to Norway House, then known as Jack Fish House, 
where they remained during that winter, returning to the 
settlement in the tollowing spring, after the arrival of Lord 
Selkirk, with an armed force, which ensured their protection. 
Notwithstanding the petitions of the rival companies, the 
Lnperial Government had, up to this time, declined to inter- 
fere between the claims of the two rival companies. The 
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Government were now compelled to interfere, and sent to the 
Red River settlement as commissioner, Col. W. B. Coltman, a 
prominent citizen of Lower Canada, who journeyed through 
to the Red River Settlement in 1817, and issued proclama- 
tions in the King's name, commanding a cessation of hostili- 
ties. Col. Coltman held conferences in the Red River settle- 
ment and arranged with Lord Selkirk and the representatives 
of the North-west company that the peace should not again be 
disturbed, after which he again returned to Montreal and 
sent in his report (which appears as an Imperial Blue Book 
1819), while Lord Selkirk departed via the United States. 
From this date to 1820-1821 the settlers were not disturbed 
by any act of violence, and during the years named such 
pressure was brought to bear on the two rival companies that 
they amalgamated under the name of the Hudson's Bay com- 
pany, and have since enjoyed the privileges granted under 
their charter of 1670. 

Thus while the unfortunate affray which here took place 
caused much suffering and affliction at the time, it was the 
last of the troubles which had for some years harrassed and 
disturbed the settlement, and this monument is erected by 
the Manitoba Historical Society, by means of the generous 
aid granted by the present Lady Selkirk, to mark the spot on 
which was enacted a tragedy, which forms one of the most 
salient points in the history of the Red River Settlement, for 
the unfortunate occurrence led to the peaceful solution of all 
the artificial ills that distressed the first agriculturists, who 
first proved to the woild the fertility of the lands of the Red 
River Valley of the North. 

The Historical Society have long desired, and had in view, 
the marking of several historical sites, such as the Seven 
Oaks, Fort Douglas and Fort Gibralter, and have been enabled 
through the kindness of Lady Selkirk to make this beginning. 
The work of the Society, in this direction however, will not 
be completed until a suitable tribute is paid to the intelligence, 
energy and patriotism of La Verandrye, and the self-sacrificing 
French-Canadian discoverer and explorer of this province, by 
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the erection of a stately and hamlsonie monument, bearing on 
its face some record of his life's work. 

Chas. N. Bell, 
Correspon<ling Secretary. 

THE governor's SPEECH. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was then asked to address the 
assembly and unveil the monument. He said : — 

Mr. President and Members of the Historical Society, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

You have heard from authoritative sources to-day all that 
relates to the monument V)efore us, and upon that subject I 
need not touch ; but the present seems to me to be an occasion 
when we should all acknowledge the value of the services 
which have been rendered to the people of this province and 
and of the Dominion by the Historical Society of Manitoba 
and it is to their great credit that what we see to-day is only 
one of the many instances I might refer to, where their aid 
has been of the greatest value in giving permanency to those 
portions of the history of this country which, already dimmed 
by time in the memories of living men, are in danger of pass- 
ing into the realm of vague tradition, or of being wholly lost. 

I have been requested by the President and Council of 
this Society, on the anniversary of the event, to unveil the 
monument which commemorates it ; and while there may be 
differences of opinion as to the causes which led to the combat 
aijd loss of life these stones record, yet everyone present who 
is familiar with the early history of this country will agree 
with me that, even apart entirely from these events, this 
monument stands upon historic ground, and the Society, in 
determining the site to mark the battle of Seven Oaks, which 
extended from the grove which gave it its name to near Fort 
Douglas, was wise, I think^ in placing it near this great high- 
way, which traversing as it does this province fijom north to 
south and east to west, is but the enlargement of the trail 
which connected the great northern waters and woods, the 
Jiome of the Chippewyan and Cree, with the vast p:'airies of 
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the south and west, where dwelt, differing in language only, 
the divisions of that great and warlike nation, the Dakotahs. 
I have said that this road, whether as Indian trail or King's 
highway, in old or more recent times, is indeed historic. 
Over it, in the dim past which antedates even Indian tradi- 
tion, must have passed those aboriginal inhabitants whose 
interesting sepulchral remains near St. Andrew's Rapids and 
elsewhere, excite wonder and stimulate conjecture, and shew 
them to have been a race superior in many respects to those 
which succeeded them. Over this road and near this spot 
must have passed the war parties of the Assiniboines in their 
futile effort to oppose with ariow, tomahawk, and spear, the 
invading northern and eastern Cree, who had doubtless when 
similarly armed envied in vain the warlike " Stony " his pos- 
session of what was later known as the Image and White 
Horse Plains, with their countless herds of Bison ; and when 
the earlier possession of tire-arms gave the Cree the ascen- 
dancy he sought, and that dread scourage, the small-pox, had 
thinned the Assiniboine ranks, it must have been along this 
great trail they retreated towards the blue hills of Brandon 
and to the upper watei-s of the river which still bears their 
name. La Verandrye, the first whice man who looked on this 
fair land, must have seen this spot and passed by this trail, 
and while it was yet a bridle path or cart track, and long 
before it was known, as it after ward vs became, the King's 
Highway, men who were great in their day and generation 
and are deservedly still remembered for their important dis- 
coveries and their administrative abilities have trodden the 
])ath which lies at our feet. Over it has passed discoverer, 
courier, missionary, Arctic voyager, chief, warrior and medi- 
cineman, governor, factor, judge, councillor and commander ; 
along it have been carried wampum and tomahawk, message 
of peace and war. It has heard the rumble of artillery and 
the steady march of the Sixth of the Line, the Royal Cana- 
dian and 60th Rifles ; and along its course the hard-pressed 
founders of the Selkirk Settlement alternately struggled 
southwards in search of food or hurried northward for safety 
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with steps of fear. Over it have travelled the pioneer priests, 
minister and bishops of the Roman Catholic, Anglican, Presby- 
terian and Wesleyan churches. The governors of the Hudson's 
Bay company have, as well as the lieutenants of the governors 
of the Dominion of Canada, all passed this way. Truly this is 
an historic place ; and from the spot where I now stand could 
once have been seen nearly all of the old historic strongholds 
of the Hudson's Bay, the North-west, and the X Y Com- 
panies. From it may still be seen places made memorable by 
the good works of the Rev. Mr. West, Bishops Anderson and 
Provencher, the Rev. John Black, and other devoted men ; 
within view are the residences of Hon. John Inkster, the 
father of our worthy sheriff, a member of the old Council of 
Assiniboia, and that of my brave and valued old friend, Hon. 
Robert McBeth, also a member, and the father of the Presi- 
dent of our Historical Society, whose instincts of hospitality 
were not to be thwarted by the knowledge that confiscation 
and worse might follow his shelter of a hard -hunted friend ; 
and I see all around me here worthy children of such worthy 
sires, the descendants of those pioneer Selkirk settlers whose 
tale of sorrow, suffering and danger always evokes sympathy 
and wonder. Mr. President, we are, if I mistake not, near the 
place where the first plow turned the first furrow — presage of 
peace, plenty and prosperity — on the eastern verge of that 
vast prairie which extends to the Rocky Mountains ; and 
having suitably marked the scene of battle, let us bury with 
the foundation of this monument the feuds, jealousies and 
strifes of the past which it recalls, and remembering that 
English and Irish, Scandinavian, German and the depcendants 
of the gallant Gauls and Gaels, as well as those of mixed 
blood, who have figured so prominently in the annals of this 
country, are now, by the mandate of our Queen, of one 
country and one people ; and while still heirs of the unsullied 
patriotism and the invincible courage of our colonial and pro- 
vincial ancestry, and proud of the heroic past, wherein English 
vied with French in the defence of their common country, we 
are Canadians all, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and we 
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may look f of ward with that hope which is justified by the 
immetisity and ralue of our resources, by the law-abiding, 
moral and religious character of our people. If we be true to 
our God and oui*selves in the great trust He has imposed 
upon us, endeavoring to avoid those strifes of race and creed 
which it was a great part of the life work of the great 
Canadian who now, amid the sorrow of the nation, sleeps with 
his fathers at Cataraqui, to reconcile, we may be the builders 
of a nation forming part of an empire greater than any the 
world has yet seen ; and upon this continent to be a Canadian 
citizen may be even a prouder boast than was that of the 
citizen of an ancient empire, less great than is ours now, 
"Civis Romanus sum." Mr. President, I have spoken too 
long, and will now proceed to execute the duty with which 
your council has entrusted to me ; and in the name of the 
contributors to this memorial, in the name of the president, 
oflScers and members of the Historical Society of Manitoba, I 
unveil this monument, which marks the scene of the battle of 
Seven Oaks, in the hope that when these rocks are seen from 
the historic path near which it is placed, and from the railway 
which passes close by, types in themselves of the change from 
the old to the new, it will be remembered that as nature has 
clothed with verdure this spot, once wet with blood, so should 
we, except as matters of historic interest and record, clothe 
with forgetfulness all animosities, jealousies, bitternesses and 
strifes, and turning to the fair prospects before us as an united 
people and nation, thank Almighty God that the sad past is 
indeed past, and implore His blessing upon our efforts for a 
brighter future. 

At the close of his remarks His Honor unveiled the monu- 
ment, the act being greeted with general applause. The 
monument is of native Selkirk stone, and the workmanship a 
credit to the designer, Mr. S. Hooper. It stands nine feet six 
inches in height, and its size is four feet at the base. On the 
top is carved a wreath of flowers. The inscription is on the 
west side, facing Main street. On the upper portion are 
carved the words, " Seven Oaks," and beneath is the inscrip- 
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tion: "Erected in 1891 by the Manitoba Historical Society, 
through the generosity of the Countess of Selkirk, on the site 
of Seven Oaks, where fell Governor Robert Semple and twenty 
of his officers and men, June 19th, 1816." 

The ceremony of the unveiling was followed by several 
short addresses. 

Rev. Canon Matheson spoke as follows : As a native of 
Manitoba, and one born within a few rods of this historic 
spot, I have been a&ked to eay a few words on the occasion of 
the unveiling of this monument. Three-quarters of a century 
ago to-day my grandfather took ]mrt in the unfortunate con- 
flict which occurred on the banks of this ravine, and was one 
of the few who survived that sad and fatal day in the annals 
of the Red River colony. He owed his life to the clemency 
and intercession of a friendly French-Canadian, and his record 
of the affair, known as Pritchard's narrative, is perhaps the 
most accurate which we possess to-day. As the adopted son 
in the home of that grandfather, I w^ell remember what a 
close friendship was cherished and maintained to the relatives 
of that French Canadian for his kind deed to the head of our 
family in this land. Being, then, one of the direct descendants 
of a family so intimately connected with the history of the 
event which we mark to-day, my nature would be impervious 
to all sentiment were there not something stirred up in my 
breast by the ceremony of this afternoon. My feeling is one 
of thankfulness, and that thankfulness is of a three-fold 
nature. I am thankful, first of all, that we natives can claim 
such close kinship with the distant past of a country which is 
destined to have such a glorious future. I am thankful, in 
the scond place, that a wise Providence overruled the disunion 
of that past, and so soon welded the discordant and oppress- 
ing elements of those early days in a community of a happy, 
contented and self-reliant people. It was well, perhaps, that 
our colony was thus at its inception baptized in struggle. It 
tended to make those pioneer forefathers of ours staunch men, 
staunch and true to lay broad and deep the foundations of 
that Qod-fearing little community in which it was our privi- 
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lege to be nurtured. Our present is a consequence of that 
past. We live to-day under the grateful shade of the tiee 
which nur forefathers planted. We reap in peace to-day the 
harvest, the seeds of which they sowed in toil and blood. 

In the third place I would thank the members of the 
Historical Society and the Countess of Selkirk ; I would 
thank them on behalf of the natives of the country, if I might 
be permitted to do so, for rearing this monument to perpetu- 
ate the memory of an event in our country's history. This is 
indeed a pleasing evidence of their interest in and of their 
close identification with the history of their adopted country. 
I will say no more, as there are other representatives of those 
connected with the event we commemorate who may wish to 
say a word or two. As I look around me, however, a thought 
comes to me. This monument erected in the parish in which 
it is my privilege to minister, and standing in my pathway as 
I go around with the message of peace which passes all 
understanding, will be a constant reminder to me of what we 
owe to the God of our fathers who has spoken His peace to 
this land, which was once the warpath of the plumed and 
painted savage of our plains. *' Seven Oaks," once the scene 
of a battle bitter in its cruel intent, is now the scene of a 
battle benign in its benevolence, the scene of a contest in the 
civilities of a cultured life, the arena for the display of those 
amenities of social life which make it the meeting place, not 
of hostile factions but of hospitality's friends, the rendezvous 
where old times keep ever green the memories and friendships 
of the past, and where new-comers receive a warm welcome to 
the land of their adoption. 

U. S. Consul Taylor remarked that he attended this 
interesting occasion with the assurance that he should enjoy 
the luxury of being a listener to President McBeth, Governor 
Schultz and Secretary Bell, and not a haunted man, oppressed 
by an engagement or a call to speak. Still he would endea- 
vor to second what has been so well said of two Selkirk ladies. 
Firstly, he referred to Cicely Louisa, Countess of Selkirk, and 
the last of the title he regretted to add, whose visit to the 
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Selkirk Settlement, now Manitoba, in 1889 was a mast inter- 
esting event. The consul was present on two occasions, a 
Sunday service at Kildonan churrh and a garden painty on 
the site of Fort Douglas, now the residence of ex-Mayor 
Logan, and when the representatives of the colonists of 1812- 
16, (actual colonists in the instances of Matheson, and a Ban- 
nerman, and a Poison) were presented to her Ladyship her 
personal knowledge of every family was most wonderful. It 
was his privilege to be present with Mr. and Mrs. John 
Fraser at the anniversary of their ma^rriage fifty years before, 
it being the first union of children born in the colony on 
the Red River. The Historical Society owes to her Ladyship 
the suggestion and the fact of the present memorial of 
Fort Douglas, and its site is the appro[)riate donation of 
Miss Mary Inkster of " Seven Oaks," a descendant of the 
sterling Norse element of the Orkney Islands — that invalu- 
able portion of the population of Central Canada which is 
native to the soil in the names of Bannatyne, Norquay, 
Inkster, Clouston, Poison and others equally and honorably 
memorable. Yesterday — 18th of June — was marked by a 
Norse demonstrati(m — a kindred event in the ethnology of 
Manitoba. The Icelandic element of the Province, 5,000 
strong, assisted by influential deputations from Minnesota 
and Dakota, including two representatives in the Leglislature 
of North Dakota, celebrated by an imposing procet^sion and 
exercises the inauguration of self-government in Iceland, 1,017 
years ago. The oldest historic Scandinavian stock has 
found its new home in the great prairie ocean of Northwest 
America, and so is destined to be repeated in this new world 
the story of the bold Northmen of yore — the sons of Thor — 
who rolled the conquests of the Teuton to the gates of Im- 
perial Rome and gave new and wholesome life to the civiliza- 
tion of Europe. So mote it be on the American continent. 

Judge Dubuc spoke of himself as being, not a descendant 
of the old settlers, but one of the pioneer settlers of the new 
generation, he having come here twenty years ago in the 
month of June. He had been glad to find a very fine country 
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and the people very hospitable. He said he had been glad to 
hear the references to the first white man who had come to 
this country, and referred to the fact that the foundation of a 
monument to La Verandrye had been commenced in St. Boni- 
face. 

Col. Villiers and Col. Howard werj called upon to speak, 
and in a few words they expressed their pleasure at being 
present, and congratulated the Society on the completion of 
its enterprise. 

Cheers were then given successively for the Queen, the 
Governor-General, the Lieutenant-Governor, and (at the call 
of his Honor) for the Historical Society and Lady Selkirk. 
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Mr. Chairman^ Ladies and Gentlemen. 

A short time ago during my absence 
from the City on holidays, a meeting[ of 
the Executive Council of the Historical 
Society was held, and at that meeting it 
was decided that among other papers 
that should be read during this present 
society year, there should be one by my- 
self, and the subject was practically laid 
down on which I was to write. I, of 
course, was not there to enter a protest 
or to exercise my Presidential authority 
and rule the matter out of order. When 
I returned I found that protesting was of 
no avail as there seemed to be positive 
determination that I should do something 
for the Society that honored me on two 
occasions by electing me their President. 
I felt somewhat guilty of dereliction of 
duty and submitted meekly and with as 
much grace as I could. 

The delicate subject selected for this 
paper is a wide one, and I trust that its 
incompleteness and shortcomings will be 
attributed to the unworthy hands in 
which it has been placed rather than to 
the subject itself. 

It must be remembered here that as the 
population of the settlement was small 
there was no great diversity of amuse- 
ments or of social functions in the Old 
Days, but such as they were they were 
plain and simple and to the mind of the 
writer particularly enjoyable. 

In order to make a paper of any re- 
spectable length it will be necessary to 
digress from the text assigned me by my 
colleagues (I know I shall be pardoned by 
the clergymen present, as it is said that 
even they digress at times from their 
subjects.) 

I will not here state how far back in 
the Red River days my own recollection 
goes, as it is not deemed necessary to 
state my age, but suffice it is to say that 
I well remember the " Good Old Days.** 
One of my earliest recollections of festi- 
vities (and they were of such a boisterous 
character as to make a lasting impression 
on my mind) was the return of the Boat- 
men — as they were called — from York 
Factory. A short description of this in- 
teresting and at the same time very 
necessary personage may not be out of 
place, although most of you are familiar 
with the character, but few have seen 
him in his pristine glory. 



The Boatman, Voyageur or Tripman, 
as he was variously called, belonged to 
that class of settlers who did not farm 
sufficiently to make them independent of 
of the Hudson's Bay Co. or general mer- 
chant. The trips to York Factory were 
two in the year, known as the summer 
and fall trips. These were made for the 
purpose of bringing goods landed at York 
by the Hudson's Bay ships which brought 
cargoes of supplies' for the interior, in- 
cluding the Red River. 

These Boatmen were generally engaged 
during the winter preceding the voyage. 
If a man ran short of anything and had 
not the money wherewith to purchase, 
or something to exchange for the com- 
modity required, he went to the Hudson's 
Bay Company's store or to some general 
merchant or freighter and got an advance 
and agreed to pay for same by going to 
York. He was then bound to be ready 
to start.about the first of June. In a crew 
of eight men there was generally found 
one who furnished fun for the others or 
who, from some peculiarity, was made 
the butt of the party. There was gener- 
ally a fiddle or two in the crowd and lots 
of men who could play it. I am told by 
a gentleman personally cognizant of the 
fact, that in one instance there was a 
boat's crew, where the fiddle was passed 
down from the steersman to the bowsman 
and every man in the boat could play it. 
It was said on these trips when a flat 
stone was found, it was at once utilized 
as a ball-room floor, and each man in 
turn "hoed it down ** to the enlivening 
strains of the fiddle. When the different 
brigades met at York Factory and whilst 
waiting for their cargoes, I am told by 
gentlemen who have witnessed the scenes 
of boisterous hilarity and continued festi- 
vities that it simply (to use a purely 
original phrase) *' beggars description.** 

Upon their return to the Red River 
and immediately upon unloading their 
boats, a goodly supply of the "ardent** 
was broached, and they proceeded to 
to make "Rome howl.*' It was gener- 
ally looked upon as a way (a little noisy, 
if you like) they had of celebrating a safe 
return from a more or less dangerous and 
perilous voyage. 

In those early days people were 
"married and given in marriage,** and I 
believe the custom prevails even in our 



times of greater advancement and en- 
lightenment ; but oh ! what a different 
affair a wedding in the old times was from 
one of the present da^ ! 

At the time of which I speak, a mar- 
riage license cost the large sum of thirty 
shillings (about $7.50). As there were 
very few Rothschilds or Vanderbilts in 
the country then (although many have 
appeared on the scene lately, especially 
during the " boom") economy was prac- 
tised, and the good old fashioned custom 
was resorted to of publishing the banns. 

You will pardon me if I digress for a 
second. I used the words "thirty shil- 
lings" a moment ago, and they remind 
me of a story told me by that prince of 
genial and social old timers, the late 
lamented Hon. John Norquay. The in- 
cident which actually occurred, was this. 
In the early days the currency was 
pounds, shillings and pence, and when 
at the time of the transfer it was changed 
to dollars and cents, it was some time 
before the old settlers could master the 
new system. For instance, a certain 
woman was asked to sell a wavy, several 
of which her husband had just brought 
home, and she was offered fifty cents a 
piece for them. She indignantly rejected 
the offer, stating emphatically that she 
could not lake less than one and six 
pence apiece for them, wh^ch sum of 
course was readily and cheerfully given 
to the intense happiness and delight of 
the worthy dame. The purchaser* you 
will observe, was ahead a cool 12} cents 
on each bird he bought. Now to return 
to the subject 

A wedding in the olden times in the 
Red River Settlement was not the tame 
affair of the present day. It did not con- 
sist in orange blossoms, ushers, a wed- 
ding breakfast, congratulatory speeches, 
the orthodox honeymoon trip. A wed- 
ding breakfast they certainly had, and 
several of them for that matter, and 
dinners and suppers galore. Where such 
an important event took place in the 
settlement the friends and relatives of 
both the high contracting parties were 
invited. The mode of invitation differed 
from the present style. Instead of send- 
ing out a card something like this "Mr. 
"and Mrs. Smythe request the pleasure 
"of ^our company at the marriage of 
"their daughter Mary Araminta Jane to 
"Mr. Fred. Augustus Horatio de Jones 
"on Wednesday the 15th of February, 
"1893, at 12 o'clock, noon, at St. John's 
"Cathedral" they adopted a surer way, 
especially considering the postal facilities 
of the times. The father of the bride 
generally went personally from house to 



house and extended the invitation to 
those he wished to have. I am told that 
sometimes the bride and one of her 
bridesmaids did the inviting, y^}^ 
custom certainly did not obtain within 
our recollection. 

The festivities generally commenced 
the day before the solemnization of the 
marriage (which usually took place on a 
Thursday). Eating, drinking, but princi- 
pally dancing was the order. On the 
eventful day proper the happy couple 
drove to church, accompanied by a long 
procession of invited guests, in carioles 
and cutters, beautiful horses all bedecked 
with wedding flowers &c., and every 
"gallant" accompanied by a "partner." 
Sometimes, it is said, "partners" were 
scarce, and sometimes some young belle 
was not a little embarrassed by the im- 
portunities of her several admirers to 
accompany him to the church. She had, 
however, to make a choice, often weeks 
before the event, and although she must 
necessarily overwhelm several with dis- 
appointment and grief she might safely 
be trusted (as now) to choose the ri^ht 
one. I have a very distinct recollection 
of only succeeding in getting a "partner" 
for a wedding, ^the last of the kind we 
attended) at Pnnce Albert, some years 
ago, after four or five unsuccessful at- 
tempts ; and at that time when I was just 
about that age when I thought — well : 
that I was not a very bad looking fellow. 

The return of the marriage party or 
procession was generally made the oppor- 
tunity for the young men to give an ex- 
hibition of the speed of their horses (and 
they had splendid horses then) and the 
man with the slowest invariably brought 
up the rear at the finish. There was one 
invariable rule in these drives and that 
was that no one would dare pass the 
bridal party in the race, as to do so would 
be to commit a breach of etiquette which 
would neither be overlooked nor for- 
given. 

We have now arrived at the house of 
the bride's parents which was always 
used for the feast. The house of a neigh- 
bor was always cheerfully given up for 
the dancers (all unnecessary furniture — 
including beds sometimes — was bundled 
out, and now in very truth the fiat went 
forth " On with the dance, let joy be 
unconfined. ' ' These festivities have been 
known to go on with unabated vigor and 
joyous hilarity for three days and three 
nights. It is true they were rather hard 
on moccassins but people very oflen pro- 
vided themselves with more than one 
pair, so that when one was worn out a 
new pair was ready. But the dance went 



on until there was nothing but what was 
worn out except the floor, and sometimes 
there was very little of that left. Some 
may perhaps think that the moccassin 
part of this account is over drawn, but I 
can assure you seriously that I am, if 
anything under the mark. Of course 
you must understand that when I use the 
word "dancing" I mean "dancing;'* 
not the dances of the modern days ; oh 
no, instead of pianos and orchestras we 
had the good old fashioned fiddle, and 
always plenty of able and willing hands 
to play it Instead of the eflfeminate, 
easy going and dreamy waltz, we had 
the always exciting and lively "Red 
River jig," which required not only skill 
to dance but lots of endurance as well ; 
instead of the modem Cotilion and 
Quadrille we danced the ever reliable old 
Scotch Reel or Reel of Four, and instead 
of the somewhat lazy and languid Lancers 
we danced the ever popular and swingy 
old Eight hand Reel. 

The next important step after the 
marriage festivities was the "Kirking." 
On the Sunday immediately after the 
marriage the bride and bridegroom 
accompanied by the groomsmen and 
bridesmaids, drove to church, their horses 
still flying the many colored ribbons 
used on the wedding day, and the bridal 
party themselves all arrayed in their 
wedding habiliments. They all sat to- 
gether and were of course the cynosure 
of all eyes in the church and it is prettv 
safe to opine that the clergyman would 
have to use considerable lung power and 
do a good deal of ^^desk pounding'^ to 
attract the eyes of his flock from this 
particular seat to himself;* and I fancy 
that the dresses, bonnets &c. of the bride 
and bridesmaids would be the chief topic 
of conversations after church instead of 
the sermon. The bridal party all dine 
together that day at the house of the 
bnde. 

Now you may perhaps imagine that 
this would end the festivities, but not so. 
The bridegroom is still at his father-in- 
law's, and he must be brought back to the 
paternal roof, and the new daughter 
must be welcomed right royally. The 
day fixed for the groom to take home his 
bride (always to his father's house where 
he lived whilst preparing his own home) 
was Tuesday. . It was now the turn of the 
parents of the groom. They invited, in 
the same way as before, all meir relatives 
and friends to celebrate the arrival home 
of their daughter-in-law. It is now the 
same old story fiddle, *' jig," feasting and 
making merry, generally till sunrise the 
following morning, when all go home, 



put off their wedding garments, and go 
about their daily work as if they had 
been peacefully slumbering all night in- 
stead of passing a sleepless night, enjoy- 
to the fullest the giddy dance. 

During the winter months private 
parties were frequently given and as 
everybody knew everybody, they were 
much more enjoyable than some of the 
larger and more formal parties of the 
more*recent times. 

An "At Home," a "Five O'clock Tea," 
and the modern "Card Party," were un- 
known, as was also a "reception day." 
Instead of having some stated day in the 
week for receiving calls or msits as we 
called them, every day was a reception 
day. When one lady wished to visit 
another she simply went when it was 
convenient for her to do so, and always 
found the latch string on the outside of 
the door. She invariably found the lady 
on whom she was calling at home^ if she 
was not out^ but never found her out 
when she was at home, I was told by a 
lady a short time ago that the words " at 
home" had two meanings, one of which 
was ^^ not receiving. ^^ I, of course, took 
her work for it and did not worry over 
looking through different lexicographies, 
to ascertain if the words really had two 
meanings. 

Christmas Day in the Red River settle- 
ment was not very well observed, but 
New Year's Day was the day that was 
kept. It was a great day, a red letter 
day, in fact, ^-especially for the abori- 
gines. Every Indian who had a flint 
lock gun would have it loaded up, and it 
was a very common thing for settlers to 
be disturbed about day light on the New 
Year's morning by a volley of musketry 
outside the door. This was the way that 
our dusky brothers ushered in the day 
that would be to them one of continual 
feasting. 

After this preliminary the Indians 
would divide themselves into squads and 
start on their visits calling at every house 
on their way and getting someUiing to 
eat at each place. If they could not eat 
all that was given them a receptacle was 
always convenient in which the remnants 
were stowed away to be discussed later 
on. The settlers always prepared before- 
hand for their numerous callers of this 
class. When a party of them entered the 
house the ixien shook hands all round. 
The squaws moreover were always deter- 
mined not to be behind their pale sisters 
in keeping up the customs that prevailed, 
of kissing on New Year's day and insisted 
on kissing anybody ana everybody. 
While I didn't object seriously to the 



osculatory custom of the times I was 
always imbued with the idea that the 
process should be mutually agreeable to 
the participants, and for that reason I was 
impelled — however rude it may have 
been — to make a hasty exit through the 
front door as our dusky lady mends 
came in by the back, in order to avoid 
the terrible ordeal. 

In the summer people were generally 
too busy to devote much time to amuse- 
ments and pleasure. The gun and fish- 
ing rod were the principal means of spw>rt. 
We used to play a game we called **Bat," 
which was practically the same as base- 
ball, only we had no "leagues," no "pro- 
fessionals," and no "gambling." We 
had no croquet or lawn tennis, although 
we used to wear a neglige costume such 
as tennis players now affect, shirt and 
trousers, and I am sure that we wore it 
for the same reason that the tennis 
player does — to keep cool in. The one 
however was \.o play in, the other to work 
in. 

The 24th of May was always a great 
day in those old Red River times. People 
would gather at Fort Garry from Lake 
Winnipeg to Portage la Prairie and as far 
up the Red River as Pembina and St. Joe 
across the line. We had no military 
manoeuvres but horse racing was the 
whole sport. We have on many occasions 
ridden races from the Fort down what is 
now Main Street, but was then only a 
trail, to about where we are now standing. 

There was very keen competition in the 
different events, and every race was run 
on its merits — the best horse invariably 
winning the race. There was very little 
gambling on the events and pool selling 
was unknown. Neither was there any 
"jockying," "pulling horses," or "sel- 
ling races." There was always much 
satisfaction among those who took an 
interest in horse races to know that, if 
their favorite did not win he was at least 
fairly beaten. 

We knew nothing about Dominion 
Day, but I can well remember that when 
the 4th of July was celebrated by our 
American friends, then resident in Win- 
nipeg, the proper salute was fired and 
the day generally observed with horse 
racing and other sports. 

A few days ago I came across a short 
poem written by the Hon. Harvey Rice, 
an old gentleman in his 81st year, and sung 
at the first annual convention of the early 
settlers association of Cuyahoga County, 
Cleveland, O. The poem seems to me to 
be very appropriate to the conditions^ of 
the people in this country in the good 
old days. 



Give me the good old da3rs again 
When hearts were true and manners plain 
When boys were boys till fully grown, 
And baby belles were never known ; 
When doctors* bills were light and few, 
And lawyers had not much to do ; 
When honest toil was well repaid, 
And theft had not become a trade. 

Give me the good old days again 
When only healthy meat was slain ; 
When flour was pure and milk was sweet, 
And sausages were fit to eat ; 
When children early went to bed 
And ate no sugar on their bread ; 
When lard was not turned into butter, 
And tradesmen only truth could utter. 

Give us the good old days again, 
When women were not proud and vain ; 
When fashion did not sense out-run 
And tailors had no need to dun ; 
When wealthy parents were not fools, 
And common sense was taught in schools; 
When hearts were warm and friends were 

true. 
And Satan had not much to do. 

THE HONORABI^E HUDSON'S BAY CO. 

This paper would be far from complete 
if somethmg were not said of the social 
customs of officers and people generally 
connected with the Hon. Hudson's Bay 
Co. 

Sometimes, it is said, that the affix 
"honorable" is to the name of some 
person whose moral character would not 
entitle him to it, but the experience of 
the old settlers in their dealings with this 
Company, would justify the term Hon. 
Hudson's Bay Co. in every sense of the 
word. Possibly no individual company 
or corporation had greater opportunities 
for imposing on the credulity and ignor- 
ance (of business matters) of the un- 
sophisticated aborigines of this country 
as had this gigantic Hudson's Bay Co.', 
whose forts, posts and establishments 
were in every conceivable part from 
Labrador to the North Pole, The com- 
pany was generally fortunate and wise in 
the selection of its officers and employes. 
Young gentlemen sent out from the old 
country and some selected from among 
the natives of the country, were gentle- 
men in every sense of the word. They 
nearly all started at the foot of the Hud- 
son's Bay ladder and were generally 
young men of education and culture, and 
many of them of more than ordinary 
attainments — young men whose early 
home training was moulded on principles 
of morality, honesty and proWty. These 



gentlemen, beginning, as I have already 
said, at the foot of the ladder, became in 
after years, (some of them many years of 
devoted service) prominent in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the company. 
By fair and honest dealings with the 
Indians and natives they certainly won 
their gratitude, esteem and confidence. 
I am indebted to a gentleman who lived 
for some years at York Factory, for a 
description of the life at that place, and 
to another gentleman who resided several 
years in the far north for the happenings 
in the icy regions. Both those gentlemen 
were connected with the Hudson's Bay 
Co., but with that native modesty, char- 
acteristic of the officers of the Company, 
they would not allow their names to be 
mentioned. 

With referenccto the social customs of 
officers who were from time to time 
stationed at the Upper and Lower Forts 
it may be said that they always joined 
with the old settlers in their pleasures 
and amusements, and were always wel- 
come guests at parties, weddings &c. 
given by the settlers, and it is needless 
to say that with that unbounded and 
royal hospitality for which the officers of 
the company were noted, they were not 
slow to reciprocate the attentions shewn 
to them by the old settlers. When the 
officers set themselves out to entertain 
they did it in magnificent and princely 
style, regardless of expense, and those 
who were fortunate enough to be invited 
to one of their parties at either of the 
Forts were always treated with an un- 
bounded hospitality. They never did 
anything by halves. 

WFE AT YORK FACTORY. 

New Year's day at York, as it was at all 
other posts, was the day of the year, and 
was celebrated with much ceremony. At 
6 o'clock in the morning the clerks and 
staff would be called by the steward to 
meet the officer in charge in the mess- 
room which was generally in the resi- 
dence of the " bourgeois " and then after 
hand-shakings, compliments and greet- 
ings, refreshments were served. After 
partaking of the good things they retired. 
After them came in the tradesmen to 
exchange greetings with the officer in 
charge. They then gave place to the 
laborers, in number about 40, who called 
and also received the hospitality of the 
Chief Officer. After these came the 
women and.children of the Fort and they 
in turn were treated to a supply of cake, 
dried fruit &c., and they went on their 
way rejoicing. 

It was now the Indians' turn. Thev 



generally congregated about the Fort at 
New Year's to participate in the good 
things that were going about that time. 
They were invariably well treated, and if 
not identical with their white brethren 
they were fully as pleased and satisfied 
with their kind reception. 

On New Year's evening the officers in 
charge of the Factory gave a grand 
dinner and ball. To the latter all the 
employes of the company were invited, 
the best of good fellowship prevailed and 
dancing was kept up until morning. The 
custom of giving this annual ball was not 
only kept up at York but at every post in 
the country, from the remotest station on 
the Labrador coast to the great Yukon in 
the Arctic Circle. 

Another great event of the year was 
the arrival of the Hudson's Bay ship at 
York Factory which occurred about the 
20th August and brought all the supplies 
for the year. This was an event of great 
rejoicing and was announced by the 
firing of six big guns. This ship brought 
one of the two packets received dur- 
ing the year from the outside world. 
The excitement of opening and reading 
letters from over the sea was intense ; 
some letters bringing tidings of joy and 
some of sorrow ; some telling of con- 
tinued health and happiness of friends, 
and others that some dear relative or 
friend had gone over to the great major- 
ity. Perhaps none were more anxious 
for the tidings brought over by the great 
ship than the pioneer missionary and his 
wife, for not only were they anxious 
over the arrival of their few supplies of 
luxuries from friends at home but what 
news would it bring them from their dear 
children whom they had to send home to 
be educated. One can easily imagine 
how eagerly every word of their semi- 
annual letters would be devoured, and 
what happiness good tidings of their dear 
ones would bring to this self-sacrificing 
and devoted missionary and his brave 
wife. All honor, we say, to the devotion 
of these missionaries to their Master's 
work, to the men who would sever family 
ties and associations of their youth to 
brave the hardships and perils of pioneer 
missionary work m the frozen regions of 
an uncivilized country. 

The men not engaged in unloading 
and storing the goods from the ship 
occupied their time in exchanging news 
or admiring the nice things brought out 
for ihem. 

All this time the brigades from the 
interior were camped ^ong the river 
bank, and kept up a continuous round of 
festivities, until their cargoes were deliver- 



B got down to their bard work and 
commenced their homeward voyage to 
the Saskatchewan or Red River as the 
casemi^htbe. The arrival home or these 
boats with their preciuus cargoes was not 
only a time of great rejoicing among the 
voyageurs, as we have already shewn, 
but it was a great event in the settlement. 
Everybody knew that a quantity of nice ■ 
goods bad arrived for the Hudson's Bay 
Co. aud the few general merchants, then 
doing business, and everyone was anxious 
to have a share of the good things before 
the^ were all gone, as the supplies were 
liihited — decidedly limited if compared 
with the stocks now imported by the 
average merchant It is true our wants 
were not so great or so many as now, but 
we were just as anxious to get the best 
that was going then as are the people of 
more recent times. The fashions were 
not then quite so fickle or changeable, 
and I was going to say not quite so 
absurd or ridiculous in many instances, 
but on second and calmer thoughts I will 
not draw a comparison, as it might not 
be in favor of the more modem styles, 
and I have grave fearB that I might incur 
the severe displeasure of some of the fair 
sex and bring down the wrath of others i 
on my devoted head. But I think I hear 
some of them saying "What do men ' 
know about fashions, anyway?" We 
meekly say "Nothing" ; they are past 
finding out and away and beyond the 
comprehension of the average man. 

In the Hudson's Bay posts iu the far 
north there was always an air of excite- 
ment in the community, including the 
Indians, a few days before New Year's, as ' 
the Indians began to congregate at the 
Fori, knowing that they would be paitici- 
panU in the festivities of the season. 

On New Year's morning, often before 
daylight, the officers' quarters are visited 
by all the employes of the company and 
by the Indians, all snpplied with guns of 
every description. At a given signal 
volley after volley was fired until the 
officer made his appearance : after hand 
shaking and exchange of greetings re- 
freshmenls were served in the shape of 
tea, coffee and cake. 

At some posts it was customary for the 
officer in charge, his clerks and em- 

Eloyes, each with a train of dogs, if possi- 
le, lo go for a drive. They generally 
' started quietly but on the return when 
everyone was endeavoring to get the lead 
the excitement was so intense thai all 
regard or respect of superiors was forjrot- 
tea, and each one with his whip cracking 



and yells to encourage the dogs, wquld 
strive for first place. 
AH previous records of a fir-^t class dog 

fight were climaxed by the spectacle that 
was presented sometimes, when some 7S 
or 100 dogs got into an entangled scuffle. 

A grand dinner and ball was given by 
the officers in charge in the "Big House" 
and everybody enjoyed themselves till 
morning. 

In the winter months in the north the 
days were so short that most of the 
amusements were indoors, although some 
of the keener sportsmen indulged in the 
chase. When card plajing became mo- 
notonous a little concert was ^ot up and 
a pleasant hour was spent singing the 
good old songs. 

As an instance of the wonderful adapt- 
ability of man to his surroundings at 
Fort Simpson and Fort Chippewayan 
billiard tables were niade ; the legs and 
top were of spruce, the latter thoroughly 
levelled with a spirit level. The cushions 
and balls were of course imported. The 
cues were of birch and the tips of old tan 
leather carrying- straps and stuck on with 
glue. I am told that these tables com- 
pared very favorably with those now in 

It may be surprising that in a country 
so isolated there should be found a good 
library but such there was at Fort Simp, 
son, the centre of the Great McKenzie 
district. This library was formed by 
subscription from the officers and men 
and by donations of books from the 
Hudson's Bay officers well known in the 
country. In the autumn of each year 
the officer in charge of the different posts 
gets a supply of books which are returned 
the following year and a fresh supply 
is obtained. This library was a great 
boon and was very much appreciated. 

To attempt to describe the hardships, 
difficulties and many privations, even to 
starvation itself, endured by the devoted 
officers and men of the Hudson's Bay 
I Co., in this unsettled land of wonderful 
distances would only result iri failure. 
Their dangerous summer voyages and 
I the indescnbable hardships of their long 
: winter trips on snowshoes, with their dog 
, trains, sleeping out iu the snow, with 
^ nothing but the canopy of heaven for a 
roof, with very scanty bedding and often 
not enough food to satisfy the cravings 
of their appetites we have often hearJ 
about but we cannot describe. The iu- 
domttabte courage aud uufaiting pluck of 
these men is well known. In *he midst 
of greatest trials, even death, almost 
certain death staring them in the face, 
Ihey would invariably rise to the occasion 



and successfully combat and overcome 
the many difficulties in their path. They 
were grit right through and were not 
made of the stuff that would sit down and 
mope or indulge in useless repinings 
under difficulties and privations. 

It often seemed to me wonderful how 
cheerful, contented and happy these men 
could be in their isolated condition, their 
long distances from relatives and friends, 
from whom they can only hear perhaps 
one a year. Many of these Hudson's 
Bay gentlemen, having been accustomed 
to the best society in the civilized centres 
of the Old World, yet we hear of them 
quite contented in their solitary posts, 
often with only dogs and savages for 
their companions and sometimes entirely 
alone in the snow-clad regions of the far 
north. • 

I well remember meeting one of the 
Hudson's Bay officers on his re'turn after 
years of absence from an extended fur- 
lough on a visit to relatives and friends 
in England, some of whom he had not 
seen for over 25 years. I said to him 

"Mr. , I am surprised that after 

tasting once again the sweets of civiliza- 
tion after a lifetime of banishment and 
isolation, that you did not remain in 
England and spend the rest of your days 
in peace and comfort and plenty, instead 
of returning to again endure the priva- 
tions and hardships of life in the frozen 
north." He looked at me in surprise and 
said " My dear fellow, in England I*m a 
very small toad in a very large puddle : 
in my district in the north I'm absolute 
monarch.** 

Your patience must be now fully ex- 
hausted and I will not further try it, but 
will conclude by reading a short pM)em 
written by Wm. Gerrond Esq., lately of 
High Bluff, but now of Prince Albert. 
Mr. Gerrond was Bard of the Portage la 
Prairie St Andrew's Society and was 
alwa^'s ready with a poem to read on St. 
Andrew's Day. Many of his efforts were 
of very considerable merit, and when he 
expressed the ideas of an old settler in 
poetry, on the old and new order of 
things in this country he certainly did it 
well. 

Before reading the poem I may explain 
that there are perhaps some present who 
will not understand that the words '* me 
whatever** which occur three times in 
the poem, was and is yet, a very common 
expression amongst the natives of this 



country, and they really mean, " for my 
part." For instance instead of saying 
"For my part I'm going to the Fort," 
one would say, "Mr. Whatever," I'm go- 
ing to the Fort. With this explanation I 
will give you the poem. 

WHAT WAS AND IS : AN OI.D SETTI^ER'S 

IDEA. 

O for the times that some despise, 
At least I liked them, me whatever, 
Before the Transfer made wise 
Or politics had made us clever 

Then faith and friendship, hand in hand, 
A kindly tale to all were telling, 
From east to west, throughout the land, 
Contentment reigned in every dwelling. 

'Twas then we all in corduroys 
Would travel to the church on Sunday 
And listen to the good man's voice, 
And do as he had said on Monday. 

Our women too, both wife and maid, 
Had lovely tresses for a bonnet, 
A goodly shawl upon the head 
Was all she ever put upon it. 

Then gold was scarce, twas very true, 
But then it was not much we wanted. 
Our artificial wants were few. 
And we were happy and contented. 

But now alas the times are changed, 
At least I think so, " me whatever," 
And artificial wants are ranged. 
And piled in heaps along the River. 

Our women's thrown away the shawl. 
And got instead a showy bonnet 
"With many a costly falderall 
Of feathers, silk and lace upon it. 

Our men despising corduroys 

In broadcloth grace the church on Sunday 

And then go home to criticize 

And do as they've a mind on Monday, 

Our good old Faith's supplied with doubt 
And friendship killed by speculation ; 
And sweet content is driven out 
And grumbling envy fills her station. 

O for the times that some despise. 
At least I liked them, me whatever. 
Before the Transfer made us wise 
And politics had made us clever. 
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At the anaual meeting of the Hlstor- 
icaJ society held TVieeday even- 
ing, the 11th February, 1896, in 
'the city eoiinoil chamber, the Bev. Dr. 
Bryce, a liie member of the society, 
read the following intereeting paper: 

A lively writer who visited the Sel- 
kirk colony nearly forty years ago, 
speaks of the Red Biver settlenlent 
aK "This bit of ruder European life, 
thrown haphazard into the wilder- 
ness.*' Though consisting of but 
a handful of people, the old settlement 
liad many unique features. Its isola- 
tion, its strong individuality, and its 
peculiarity of organization make some 
of its features as worthy of notice as 
those of Drumtochty or the village of 
Thrums. 

The settlement was made up of three 
principal elements: First, there were 
the desc^idants of the early French 
traders and voyageurs, who had mar- 
ried the Indian women of the country, 
and left behind them the the French 
halfbreeds, or as they were often call- 
ed the Metis, or at other times the 
Boia-brules. Theae people lived chiefly 
up the Bed river from the mouth of 
the Astiniboine in the pai tehee of St. 
Boniface, St. Vital, St, Norbert and 
Ste. Agathe. in St. Charles, St. 
Francois Xavier, and Bale St. Paul 
on the Assiniboine, and at two outly- 
ing settlements one on the Seine at 
Pointe de Chene, and the other at 
St. Liaurent on Lake Manitoba.Though 
somewhat severely spoken of by Boss 
in his work on the Bed river, the 
French halfbreeds are kind and oblig- 
ing to those who treat them as friends, 



and though deprived of the benefits of 
education are a chivalrous and well 
mannered people. 

Second, among the elements of Bed 
river people are the descendants of the 
older employes of the Hudson's Bay 
company, many of them from the Ork- 
ney Islands, i?(ho also on the mother's 
side \¥ere related to Indians of the 
country. These ixere known as the 
English, i. e. English-speaking half- 
breeds. The chief English halfbreed 
settlements vrere on the Bed river in 
the parishes of St. Paul, St. Andrews, 
and St. Clements, ^ith St. James, 
Headingley, Poplar Point, and Pcwrtage 
la Prairio on the Assiniboine. The 
English half-breed was more docile 
than the French, less ol a hunter and 
more of a i;vorker, and hospitable to 
a fault. 

Last of the elements of the Bed 
Biver people -^eie the Selkirk settlers, 
and their descendants, who lived north 
of the present site of the city of Win- 
nipeg, in the parish of Kildonan, or in 
the parish of St. John's, ixhich includ- 
ed much of the site of the present city 
of Winnipeg. The Kildonan people 
\^ere almost entirely of Highland or- 
igin, and had features of language and 
character and a parish life, quite dis- 
tinctive in this mixture of races. 

This tripartite community varied 
much in religion, manners and cus- 
toms. The Firench halfbreeds vrere 
Boman Catholics, the ESnglish half- 
breeds belonged chiefly to the Church 
of England, and the Selkirk settlers 
were largely Preahytftic^axA. 
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As tu numbers the census of 1849 
given by Ross states that there viere 
in all 5,891 of a population. The 
population of the settlement in 
1870. In the year w hen Manitoba was 
formed, has usually been stated at 
about 12,000, of vi horn 5,000 ' were 
French halfbreeds. 5,000 Bnglsh half- 
breeds and 2,000 ^^hltes. It should 
be stated that the whites were not 
all confined toKildonan and St. John's 
but were to some extent scattered 
through the other parishes. The fig- 
ures given by Hargrave in his "Red 
River" some^^hat differ from these. 

Here, howeyer, isolated and compos- 
ite, ifva^ a small community, governed 
by a council nominated by the Hud- 
son's Bay company, which had grown 
up from being a few hundred in 1817 
when Liord Selkirk visited the colony 
to the figures named In 1869, the last 
year in which the Hudson's Bay com- 
pany held sway in the country. 

Here religion and education had 
early come and with their softening 
and elevating influences had reduced 
the isolated dwellers of the Selkirk 
settlement, the wild hunters of the 
plains, and the wandering trippers of 
the prairies into a community having 
many striking characteristics. 

In this community rose to the posi- 
tion of leaders a number of men of 
very different powers and various in- 
fluence. We shall endeavor this even- 
ing to sketch the lives and work of a 
few of them; and our choice of sub- 
jects will be from the different ele- 
ments of the population. 

JOHN PRITCHARD. 
Fur Trader and Agent. 
The name of John Prltchard carries 
us back in the Red River to the be- 
ginning of this century— to a time 
even before the coming of the Selkirk 
Colony. His descendants to the 
fourth generation are still found In 
Manitoba^ and are well known. He 
was bom in 1777 In a small village 
hear the town of Shrewsbury, in 
Shropshire, England, and received his 
education in the famous grammar 
school of the town named. Early in 
this century he emigrated to Mont- 
real, almost certainly before 1804. 
At that time the ferment amon^ the 
fur tradeni wafi great. The old North- 
west company of Montreal had split 
into sections, and to the new company 
or X Y company young Pritchard was 
attached We first hear of him at 
the mouth of the Souris river in 1805. 
/inif ebortl^ alter in charge of one of 



the forts at that point where the 
Souris empties Into the Asslniboine. 
One of his letters is extant giving an 
account of his being lost without 
companion or food on the prairie be- 
tween the Pipestone and the Souris. 
For forty days he survived, living on 
the roots pf the prairie turnips, a 
prairie chicken, and now and then a 
frog. He at last found himself at 
Whitewater lake. In the Deloralne 
district, and by the help of an Indian 
reached Fort Riviere la Souris, not 
having, as he says himself, "the ap- 
pearance of an Inhabitant of this 
world." 

Probably Pritchard never took kind' 
ly to the combined Northwest com- 
pany, for we find him a few years 
after as one of the garrison occupying 
Fort Douglas., although he represents 
himself as being a settler on the Red 
River. Elsewhere a full account has 
been given of the causes of the Red 
River troubles from 1814 to 1817. The 
Northwest company of Montreal had 
occupied the Northwest before the 
Hudson's Bay company left the Bay 
and penetrated the interior. From 
the year 1774 when the Hudson's Bay 
company erected Fort Cumberland on 
the Saskatchewan almost within hail- 
ing distance of the Nor'-Wester fort 
the fiercest rivalry continued. For 
nearly forty years this fur trading 
conteist lasted until matters assumed 
a new form when Lord Selkirk, deter- 
mined to establish his colony, under 
Hudson*8 Bay company auspices on 
the banks of Red River. 

Lord Selkirk's first settlers arrived, 
by way of Hudson Bay, at the Red 
River in 1812, and took up holdings 
on the Red River, near the site of the 
present city of Winnipeg. Several 
parties arrived in the years succeeding 
by the same route, until the Se'klrk 
settlement in 1814 numbered about 
\tVio hundred souls. In that year a 
"jauntily-dressed" officer of the 
Nor -\\: est company, named Duncan 
Cameron, succeeded In inducing about 
one hundred and fifty of the settlers 
to desert the Red River and take up 
their abode in the western pert of Up- 
per Canada. Governor Macdonell had 
erected buildings w ithln what are now 
the limits of the city of Winnipeg ; but 
the Nor*-w esters resisted his author- 
ity, and even took the governor pris- 
oner; and their chiefs, one of whomi 
\vas Cuthbert Grant, on June 25th, 
1815, issued the mandate: "All set. 
tiers to retire immediately from the 
River, and no api>earanoe of a colony 
to remain." In that year, hoTii»ever, 
another party of Highland colonists 
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arrived from Britain, making the num. 
ber up aflfain to about one hundred and 
fifty. Ittie de«erted homesteads v;ere 
again oceapied. The colonists* builds 
imgs Ysere erected in a more substan- 
tial form, a barricade ixas built 
around them, and reprisals Viere even 
made upon the Nor -i/i; ester establiish- 
ment. Fort Qibraltar, i;i;hich stood at 
the Junction of tlie Bed and Assini^ 
boine Bivers. An officer, Kobt. Sem- 
ple, had been sent out by Lord Sel- 
kirk ajs governor, and he took up his 
abode in Fort Douglas (1816). The 
Nor'westers now determoned to make 
a great effort, and these events led 
to the battle of **Seven Oaks,** in ¥^hich 
the governor and his attendants were 
killed. 

**The Boi»-Brules, as the French 
half-breeds were commonly called, 
were admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses of the Nor'-westers, and indeed 
had a iiassionate attachment to the 
company. TJtu^ compajiy, recognising 
the power it gave them with the In- 
diana to have as agents those having 
Indian blood encouraging the idea of 
an autonomy— a nationality among 
themselves. 

In 1816 the Noir'-w esters determined 
bo attack the settlement. For sev- 
eral months their plans were slowly 
but surely matured. From Qu'Appelle, 
Brandon House and Portage la Prairie, 
the company received reinforcements. 
From the Portage the main body of 
Bodfi-brules, mounted on horses and 
armed with guns, pistols, lances and 
bows and arrows pushed on to attack 
the settlement. On arriving at the 
creek east of Silver Heights, the party 
turned across the prairie, and by the 
line marked on the map qdoved toward 
Kildonan. 

John Pritchard, who was in Fort 
I>ouglas, which was situated near 
the foot of George street ^n this city, 
gives a clear account of the affair: 

**On the afternoon of the 19th of 
June, 1816, a man in the watch-house 
called out that the half-breeds were 
coming. The governor, some other 
gentlemen and myself looked through 
spy-glasses, and I distinctly saw some 
armed people on horseback passing 
along the plains. A man then called 
out: 'They (meaning the half-breeds) 
are making for the settler8,'on which 
the governor said: We must go out 
and meet those people let twenty 
men follow me.' We proceeded along 
the old road leading down the settle- 
9fent. Am wb were going along we 



met many of the settlers running to 
the fort crying. 'The half-breeds! the 
half-breeds!' When we were adr 
vanced about three-quarters of a 
mile along the settlement we saw 
some people on horseback behind a 
point of woods. On our nearer ap> 
prbach the party seemed to be more 
numeious, on which the governor made 
a halt and sent for a field-piece, which 
delaying to arrive, he ordered us to 
advance. We had not proceeded far 
l)efore the half-breeds with their 
faces painted in the most hideous man- 
ner, and in the dresses of Indian war- 
riors, came forward and surrounded us 
Ln the form of a half moon. We then 
extended our line and moved more in- 
to the open plain, and as they advanc- 
ed we retreated a few steps backward 
and then saw a Canadian named 
Boucher ride up to usr waving his hand 
and calling out, "What do you want?" 
The governor replied, "What do you 
want?" To which Boucher answered, 
"We want our fort.*' The governor 
said, "Go to your fort." They were 
by this time near each other, and con- 
sequently s];>oke too low for me to 
hear. Being at some little distance to 
the right of the govwmor, I saw him 
take hold of Boucher's gun, and almost 
immediately a general discharge of 
firearms took place, but whether it 
began on our side or that of the en- 
emy, it was impossible to distinguish. 
My attention was then directed to 
my personal defence. In a few min- 
utes almost all our people were either 
killed or wounded. 

Captain Rogers, having fallen, rose up 
and came towards me, when, not see- 
ing one of our party who was not 
either killed or disabled, I called out 
to him, *For God's sake give yourself 
up !' He ran towards the enemy for 
that purpose, myself following him. 
He raised up his hands and, and in 
English and broken French, called for 
mercy. A half-breed (son of Col. Wm. 
McKay) shot him through the head, 
and another cut open his belly with a 
knife with the most horrid impreca- 
tions. Fortunately for me, a Cana- 
dian, named Lavigne, joining his en- 
treaties to mine, saved me (though 
with the greatest difficulty) from 
sharing the fate of my friend at that 
moment. After this I was reserved 
from death, in the most providental 
mannm*, no less than six different 
times on my way to and at Frog 
Plain, the headquarters of these 
cruel murderers. With the exceiv. 
tion of myself, no quarter was given 
to any of us The knife, axe or ball, 
put a period to the existence of the 
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wounded; and on the bodies ol the 
dead were practised all those barbari- 
ties which characterize the inhuman 
heart of the savage. The amiable 
and mild Mr. Semple, lying on his side 
(his thigh having heen broken) and 
supporting his head upon his hand, 
addressed (the commander of our 
enemies, by inquiring if he was Mr. 
Grant; and being answered in the af- 
firmative, 'I am not mortally wound- 
ed/ said Mr. Semple; 'and if you get 
me conveyed to the fort, I think I 
should live/ Grant promised he would 
do so, and immediately left him in the 
care of a Canadian, who afterwards 
told that an Indian of their party 
had shot Mr. Semple in the breast. 
I entreated Grant to procure me the 
watch, or even the seals, of Mr. Sem- 
ple, for the purpose of transmitting 
them to his friends, but I did not 
succeed. Our force amounted to 28 
persons, of whom 21 were killed and 
one wounded." 

The monument of Seven Oaks com- 
memorates the unfortunate victims of 
the fray. 

John Pritchard lived to see Fort 
Douglas in the following year recap- 
tured from the Boi^-Brules. He en- 
tered Lord Selkirk's service, and as ]i!s 
agent went over to London. To him 
.was left the duty of obtaining amin^ 
later for the Kildonan settlers. Prit- 
chard married among the people of 
Kildonan, and lived not far from the 
Kildonan church on the other side of 
the river. A number of his Jetters 
have been printed which show that he 
took a lively interest in tiie affairs of 
the settlement, especially in its religi- 
ous concerns. It is not then remarkable 
that amoi^ hie descendants there 
fihould be no less than seven clergymen 
of the Church of EIngland. It is inter, 
esting to know that the Hudson Bay 
company voted him about 1838 an an*, 
nuity of £25 in consideration of valu- 
able services rendered by him to edu- 
cation, and especially in the estab- 
lishment of Sunday schools and day 
schools. This man whose life was a 
chronicle of the history of the settle- 
ment passed away in 1856 and was 
buried in St. John's churchyard. 

PIERRE FALCON. 
fC^ Rhymester. 
Among the wild rout of Nor*- West- 
ers at the skirmish of Seven Oaks was 
a French half-breed, whose faj^her was 
a French Canadian, engaged 'intlie fur 
trade, and his mother an Indian wo- 
man from the Missouri country. The 
young combatant had been bom in 
J7»S, At EJbow Fort, in the Swan 
J^/v»r dietriet. TsLken slb a child to 



Canada, young Pierre lived for a time 
at Laprairie, and at the age of 15 re- 
turned with his father to Red River, 
and with him engaged in the service 
of the Northwest Fur company. What 
part Falcon took in the affair at 
Seven Oaks we are not told, except 
that he behaved bravely, and saw 
Governor Semple killed. 
Pierre Falcon ' was, however, the 

bard or poet of his people. This 
characteristic of Falcon is quite re- 
markable considered in connection 
with the time and circumstances. 
That a man who was unable to read 
or write should have been able to de- 
scribe the striking events of his time 
in verse is certainly a notable thing. 
He never tired singing in different 
times and metres the valor of the 
Bois-brules at "Seven Oaks." 

"Voulez-TouB ecouter chanter 

Une chftnBon de verite 

Le dix neuf Juln, la bande des Bols- 

brules ( 

Sont arrives comme des braves snier- 

rlers." 

Then with French gaiety and verse he 
gives aa account of the attack on the 
Orkney men, as he calls them, recites 
the governor's action, and his death. 
Falcon finishes up the chanson with a 
wild hurrah of triumph: 

"Lee Bois-brules Jetaient des oris de 
Joie." 

The lively spirit of the rhymester 
broke out in songs upon all the prin- 
cipal events which agitated the peo- 
ple of the settlement. Joseph TVisse,to 
whom we are chiefly indebted in this 
sketch, said of him, "All his composi- 
tions are not of the same interest, but 
they are sung by our voyageurs to the 
measured stroke of the oar, on the 
most distant rivers and lakes of the 
Northwest. The echoes of the Asstni- 
boine, the Mackenzie and Hudson Bay 
will long repeat them.*' 

Tihe excitable, patriotic spirit of the 
rhymer never left him. At tj^e time 
of the Riel rebellion (1869-70) Falcon 
was still alive, and though between 
seventy and eighty years of age, he 
wished to march off with his gun to 
the fray, declaring that "while the 
enemy would be occupied in killing him 
his friends would be able to give hard 
and well-directed blows to them.*' 

For about half a century he lived on 
the White Horse Plains, twenty miles 
or more up the Assiniboine from Win- 
nipeg, and became an influential man 
In the neighborhood. His mercurial 
disposition seems to have become more 
settled than in his fiery youth, for 
though unlettered, he was made a 
Justice of the peace. 



Hlfl verse making was, of coorBa. of 
a verf simple iind anttnlahed kind. One 
ol his constant lashlons vox to end it 
up nitli a declaration that It was 
made b^ Falcon, the Btnger of biB 

"Qnl en a talt la chanaonT 
On poete de CUton; 
An boot da la obanaoii 

Dn Jour etant aitabla 

A. bolr« M >, claanter 

A chanter tout an long 

Lb nonTBlU cltamaon. 

Amla, bnTODS. trlnqaoDS 

Ualaona la chajwoa 

IM Plerrlche Fkloon 

Oe talieur d« ebBnaoos." 

tba lait line being cften rarled to 

"Pierre F»kon, 1« bon gareoD." 

ADAM THOM. 
Judge and Pliilosopber. 
In tlie year alter the light ul "Seven 
Oaks" and tlie sacking o! Fort Doug- 
las, Lord Selkirk's meu re-captured 
the tort HiB lordship perHODuUy net 
things to rights Id his colony, and tbo 
two rival lur companies united tour 
years afterwards. For fourteen years 
after tlie ualon ot the fur companies 
the nltairs ot tlie Itetl River Bettlemeat 
were still administered by Lord Sel- 
kirk's heirs Id 1835 the Hudson's 
Bay company bouglit out the rights 
ol the private owners and established 
u council and company governmeat In 
the aettlement. In the course of a 
tew years the need ol better courts 
was felt, and In 1839 the subject ol 
tills sketch, familiarly known as 
"Judge Thom," came to Bed RlTer. 
He was a native of Aberdeen, born In 
1802, educated at King's college la Ills 
Dative town, and had tor a number ol 
years been a political writer, a law- 
yer, aad an assistant on Lord Dur- 
ham's brilliant etatt ot young men In 



ttiey were very difficult to make 
Though ttte ageot of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and therefore bound to 
carry oat the policy ol the company, 
aa to Dot encouraging the entrance ol 
too many religious bodies on Red Blver 
he la said to have had a hand at the 
same time tn framing the petitions 
forwarded to London by the Preaby- 



tells of Ills going down to KUdoaan to 
hear a lecture from Judge Tbom "On 
the State and Progress ol the Bed 
River Settlement," and the hearer 
says that the subject was treated 
"with great elegance, beauty and ab- 
ility." 




ADAM THOM 



Judge Tbom'H irrlTal in Red River, 
as the special choice ol . Governor 
Simpson, at once gave him a position 
and st^^g of great Importance. He 
became a most Influential man tn the 
Bed Blver Bettlement. He had a 
marTBllooa gift ot language, and by 
-foany In the settlement was looked up 
to as an oracle. Of warm and at- 
bracttv9 manner lie was soon a lavor^ 
He of Uie people, and bis ardent tem- 
^erameni led him to undertake many 
Hnd services tor the settlers. 

~/kk has been said, "When tlie Bish- 
opric of Rupert's I>iiid was founded, he 
nacaroe the registrar; when the Ell- 
donan cbnreh wanted a deed he drew 
Knpan^'*!'^^ ^ "^ "^"^ '" '^ provl- 
•toDB that when changes were neees- 
■B^ a few yean ago In the te<iur«. 



The clrcumstanoes ol the tlntee were, 
however.trylng lor the new judge. 'RM 
relation ot the eettlerH on the Bed Blv- 
er to the Hudson Bay Company bad 
liecome very nneatlefactory. The com- 
pany, by their cliarter, no doubt, had 
a moTHtpoly ol the lur trade. But the 
mas« of the people being hunters, and 
llndlng It dltllcnlt otherwise to gain a 
living, had recogolied this— and Indeed 
the company . had not tnlorced this 
claim. For eome reason— according 
to some, aa Judge Thorn's advice— It 
was decided to enforce the right ol tlie 
company. Accordingly, in 1844, Gov- 
ernor Christie issued two proc- 
lamations placing great testplc- 
tlons on tlie settlers, ^leae 
were tyrannloal and severe enact. 



tiers, traders, and even missionaries 
\iere caused much inconvenience and 
loss by tliese stringent regulations. 
The governor and legal adviser. Judge 
Thom, naturally received the greater 
part of popular disapproval. The 
French half breeds took the lead in the 
agitation aganst the company. A 
strange story is related as to the vv ay 
in -vrhich the English half breeds who 
had hitherto supported the claim of 
the company, came to throve in their 
lot \¥ith their French fellow-country- 
men. A company officer had left 
his two daughters at Fort Garry to 
be educated. One of them w as the ob- 
ject of the affection of a young Scotch 
half breed, and at the same time of a 
young Highlander. The young lady 
is said to have preferred the Metis, but 
the fond parent favored the young 
Highlander. The Scotchman, forti. 
fled by the father's approval, proceed- 
ed to upbraid the Metis for his temer- 
ity in aepirlng to the hand of one so 
high in society as the lady. As love 
rmned Troy so it is said this affair 
joined French and English half-breeds 
in a union to defend the country. 

During the five years after the pub- 
lication of the proclamation a con- 
stant agitation was going on among 
the French. This was sedulously cul- 
tivated by one or two active leaders. 

WhNi popular feeling had been thoiv 
oughly roused it happened that in 
1849 Guillaume Bayer, a French half- 
breed trader, bought goods intending 
to go on a trading expedition to Lake 
Manitoba The authorities determin- 
ed to arrest Sayer and three of his as- 
sociates. This was done, but Sayer 
only was kept in prison. 

As the day of trial drew near the 
excitement grew intense. Governor 
Caldwell was known to be inflexible. 
Judge Thom, it was remembered, had 
written the famous ** Anti-Gallic let- 
ters," in Montreal; he was, moreover, 
said to be the director of the policy 
of restriction, and a strong company 
man. The day of trial had been fixed 
for Ascension day. May 17th, and this 
was taken as a religious affront by 
the French The court was to meet 
in the morning. On the day of the 
trial hundreds of French Metis, armed, 
came from all the settlements to St. 
Boniface church, and leaving their 
guus at the door of the church, enter- 
ed for service. At the close they 
gathered together and were address- 
ed in a fiery oration by their chief 
leader. Crossing by way of Point 
Douglas, tbe Metis surrounded the un- 
guarded . court house at Fort Garry. 
7W^ groremor and judge arrired and 
-^oolr tbeir deAtu at 11 o'clock, A 



curious scene then ensued, the magis- 
trates protesting against the violence, 
a Metis in loud tones declaring that 
they would give the tribunal one hour 
and if justice were not done then they 
would do it themselves. An alterca- 
tion then took place between Judge 
Thom and this leader, and the latter 
cried: /*Et je declare que des ce 

moment Sayer ewt lilM« *' 

Xlhe shouts of the Metis dro\¥ned adl 
opposition and Sayer and his 
fellow prisoners betook themselves to 
freedom, while the departing Metis 
cried out: "Le commerce est libre! 
le commerce est libre ! vive la liberte." 
This crisis was a serious one. Judge 
Thom, at the suggestion of Governor 
Simpson did not take his place on the 
bench for a year though he still held 
his position and his emoluments. It 
was the end of the attempt cf the 
company to enforce Ite distasteful 
monopoly. 

Fifteen years of service in the re- 
mote and isolated settlement of Red 
River had enabled the recorder to 
/iccumulate a handsome competence. 
He accordingly resigned, and returning 
by way of York Factory sailed from 
that port in the company's ship "The 
Prince of Wales*' on September 20th, 
1854« with his wife and two children. 
In the second year alter his 
return Judge Thom received the de- 
gree of liLi. D. from his> oYm. university 
at Aberdeen in recognition of his at- 
tainments. He appears to have lived 
at Edinburgh and Torquay in what 
might seem to be his declining years, 
but removed to Iiondon in 1870 and 
took up his abode in his well known 
residence, 49 Torrlngton Square, a 
score of years longer. The family of 
his departed friend were a constant 
care to him. For them he always 
showed a passionate regard. A trou- 
blesome lawsuit with a leading bank- 
ing house in London for misuse of his 
fimds, worried him for years and ended 
in his losing the case. 

Judge Tiiom*s attainments were not 
hov\:ever, all of a legal character. The 
Bishop of Montreal, on his visit to 
Fort Garry in 1844, mentions that at 
that time Recorder TUiom "was deep- 
ly engaged latterly in Biblical stud- 
iee.'* In 1847 he completed for 
publication his ^ork on the typical 
character of what he calls "Abraham's 
430 years.'* An active mind like that 
of Judge Thom must have something 
on which to work. In not having 
enough to fill up his time and utilise 
his energies, he must have some ab- 
strose Une of study. His mind seemed 
to have a bent towards mathematics, 
and his inclination and probably early 
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traiiiiiicr led him to a minute study 
of the Bible, even in the original 
tonguee. As shoT^ing his bent toward 
figuree, the isTriter remembers Judge 
Thom saying that he never got into 
a London omnibus— many of >^hose fig. 
ures run up into the thousands — >^ith^ 
out resolving the number into its (ac- 
tors, and combining them in every 
possible manner. Nothing delighted 
him so much as to get an appreciative 
listener and to refer for an hour at a 
time to the marvellous eveifts of his- 
tory and to shoi^ that they were not 
isolated, but were part of a great sys- 
tem of development. 

His reverence and his mathematical 
bias at last settled on an idea which 
completely mastered him and made 
him in his later years a perfect arith- 
metical enthnsiast. There is lying 
before the society his large octavo 
work of 800 pages printed by Reming- 
ton & Co., Xiondon, and which con- 
tains his elaborate theory. This work 
lias Ills essay, which he ealls "Emman- 
uel," in a *'pentaglot miniature," I. e., 
in English, French, German, Italian 
and Spajilsh. 

An Investigation of the work shows 
that his Idea is that 33 and 34, which 
he in some way regards as the alter- 
native numbers representing the length 
of our Baviour's life on earth, are nor- 
mal units of all the great events of 
history. Of course, though he so 
thoroughly beUeved in his theory and 
in its very great value, yet it may 
easily be seen that it is only a searies 
of arbitrary groupings and fanciful 
identifications. The wonder is that a 
mind of such strength could have 
wasted itself, on a path so fruitless 
and so extravagant. 

THE ELDER RIELi, 
fUhe Fiery Leader. 
Tftie moving spirit in these troubles 
of 1849 was the elder Riel, or as he 
Is better known among the French 
"Louis Riel, pere." Hie was as fam- 
ous in the events of his generation as 
his son afterwards was in those of 
our time. Old Louis Riel was born 
at Isle a la Crosse in the far North- 
west, on the 7th of June, 1817. His 
father wcub a French Canadian and 
his mother a French half-breed. At 
the age of five years he was taken to 
Lower Canada, where he remained till 
Ills twenty-first year, learning in the 
meantime the trade of a wool-carder. 
After a short service in the Hudson's 
Bay company, the young tradesman 
determined to enter the church and 
9paat two years with the Oblate 
l»otherhood Unsettled in mind the 
young noYloe took to the plains as a 



hunter and did not stop short of "go- 
ing to the sea,'* as making the trip to 
Hudson's Bay wa^ called. 

In the year 1843 Riel married one 
of the family of Lagimodiere, a wo- 
man of pure French Canadian blood 
though born on ^he Red River. 
Thwarted for a time in his ambition 
of establishing a woolen mill, he en- 
gaged in farming on the banks of the 
Seine river His restless mind could 
not be satisfied until he had begun a 
mill for carding wool a few miles east 
of St. Boniface, on a tributary of the 
Seine. Tlhis mill did good work for 
the people of Red River, and their ad- 
miration was continually expressed 
for its originator, who was sometimes 
known as the "Miller of the Seine.*' 

We have already spoken of the 
troubles of 1849. Riel ^as the very 
man for such a matter. Excitable 
and full of imagination, he saw rei)eat- 
ed in the action of the company the 
tyranniee of old France before the 
Revolution, and of Lower Canada in 
the period of the rebellion of 1837. Tbe 
hardships of the trader and mission- 
ary under the restriction of not being 
able to trade a single muskrat skin to 
supply their m ants afforded him an un- 
failing text. Joseph Tasse. to whom 
again we are indebted for much infor- 
mation, says of this tribune of the peo^ 
pie: "For a long time the French 
halfbreeds saw in Riel a man of in- 
genious mind, of energy, and oi elo- 
quence. Tthough poorly educated he 
had the gift of oommunioating hla 
sentiments very powerfully to his 
audience. His words flowed with the 
abundance and brightness of a clear 
spring, when they did not run like a 
torrent. Louis Riol had all the gifts 
of a popular orator and the French 
halfbreeds greeted with loud applause 
his burning \Tords." 

These are words of high commenda- 
tion. We can uo\^ see the meaning 
of the strange scene already described 
in the rescuj of Sayer in the troublous 
times of 1849. To those having our 
British ideas it seems §. great crime 
to interfere with the interests of Jus- 
tice and to resist to violence in the 
very presence of the august forms of 
law. At this time as in the earlier 
day of the 'Seven Oaks' affair, and 
afterwards • in the two rebellions of 
the younger Riel, the Metis of the 
plains, who called themselves the 
"gens libres," must l)e declared to have 
had loose and irresponsible notions as 
to tlie claims of law. Riel continued 
to be full of projects for the manufac- 
turoof ^^ooleenfi in the Northwest, and 
even had the sympathy of Governor 
Simpson, but with all h!s inventive- 
ness and energy there ^^<& ^ Vs^k^ «^ 



buBlneeB ability and foresight In th« 
buBtling "miller ul the Balue." Wb 
dted Id 1864, the Idol of tbe l^rench 
hairbreeds of Bed River. 

ALEXANDEE ROSS, 
Sheiilt and Author. 
To no one are we more Indebted than 
to Sbeitit Boss for an interesting ac- 
count of the hletory of the Bed Biver 
Hettlemeut. He lie£ been, charged with 
bedng partial, but this chaxge has 
been made by IntePCeted pertlea. He 
wa« a mam of decided character and 
much energy and In sTery way worthy 
of being rememhaped. He was bom In 
the Hlghlfljnds o( ScotlaJid In the year 
1781. At the beglnoting of thle cen- 




AI.KXAMDKR ROSS 

tnry the "Highland clearances'' made 
It lUftlcult to gain a UtIds in the north 
of Scotland. A reiglment ol Highland- 
ers had been recruited from tho«e 
dispoeee«Bed ol their holdinga, and, 
this was known as the Olengarry fen- 
dblee. Alter talcing i>art agalnet the 
rebels in Ireland, the regiment was 
dtsbanded In 1802, and in'that or the 
next year emigrated to C&nada and 
settled In the Glengarry dUtrict.Wlth 
the diBbanded soldiers came also a 
DOmlKT of CM>lonl«t« from the Hlgli> 
land dt8trlCt« of Glenelg and KIntail 
and elaewttere. 

Among these waa Alexander Bo«b, 
a youth of twenty-one. For a number 
of jsare jroang Boas t&agbt school In 



the new eettlement« of Olengarry In 
Ontario, and In 1810 entered the As- 
ter Fur company, went In the pioneer 
ship, the Tonqnln, to the Pacific coaft 
and helped to found Aatorla at the 
mouth ot the Columbia river. On the 
purchase of Astor's fort by the North- 
westara. Boas entered the Northwest 
company and was placed in charge ol 
Okanagan, a fort In the Bocky Moun- 
tatoa. Here he married the daughter 
of the chief, and old residents ol Win- 
nipeg will remember Granny Bogs as 
we used to call lier, who died aome 
twelve years ago. Trader Boss was 
for a time In charge of the post at 
Kamloopa, but in ISaS he> was ordered 
by Governor Simpaonto Bed Blver the 
object being to make him a achool 
teacher In the settlement. 

Alexander Boss eettied down on what 
la now the alte of the city ot Winnipeg, 
and his houae. "Colony Gardens," waa 
well known to all old residents. He 
nafi an ardent parttean of Company 
Interests, and acted for aome time as 
Bherlll o( the colony. His large family 
greve up to take an important part 
In the social Ute nl the settlement, and 
one ol his sons. James, became a gra- 
duate of Toronto ni^verdty, and 
waa lor a time one ol the 
editors ol the Itoronto Globe. 
One of his daughters married 
the late Dr. Black, and another, who 
Is the only survivor ol the sherllt's 
children hernm^ tbr wile ol Bev. Geo. 
Flett. the veteran Indian missionary 
ol the Presbyterian church. 

SherlH Boaa, with the tenacity ol his 
race, nevpr rested ujitll he paw on 
the bonks of the Bed river a 
minister of hli "W" fnith.. Ab hp tells 
the story In hi8 1)ook on Red Blver 
Innur^Prnblo dllflcultiee met him and 
the Klldonan people in accomplishing 
their hfarta' desire. Hte lived to see 
the lulfll-'ient of bin bones In the ar- 
rival ol B*>v. ,Tohn Black In this cour- 
try in 1B51. Mir, Bosh hecim" an eld- 
er nnd a leading man In the Klldonan 
church. 

In literature also AleiandT Eooa 
gained no little reputation. He wrote 
n number of hookn on the countrv, 
viz.. "Bed Blver Set+lemnut." "Thi 
Fur Traders o-f the Far W'>Bt," "Ad- 
ventures on t>e Oregon and Columbia " 
nnd It in Bald in ensa"^ On ".ArtIciiI- 
turp." As a writer he la graphic and 
In the milD reliable. Perhaps he al- 
lowed |i1f onlnlons to Influence him 
too mnch in bis description of some of 
the nproerr and strugclea ot the Bed 
Blver people His own and hla fam- 
ily's names are abundantly eommemor- 



ated In tlie D&iues ol a Diiiuber ot the 
streets of tbe clt^. Sberltt Boas died 
In 1856. 

ANDEEW McDEKMOTT. 
Trader and Capitalist. 
Among Uie notable business men ut 
Red RlTer. stood euBlIf Ilret Andrew 
UcDermott His stout and solid lorm 
Indicated a man ot affairs, and all old 
party tlie greater number were from 
resldentfl knew old Mr. McDermott. 
He Was In tb« first ship thiit Lord Sel- 
kirk sent oat to Hudson Bay to begin 
tkte colour oa B^ Blver. In that first 



Alter ieaTlng the HudBon'B Bay serv- 
ice be became a dealer in all kinds of 
wares. He could outfit a party for 
the plains or supply the farmer with 
ItuplementH. His store was aptly 
compared to Nooli'a Ark. He grew ti» 
be a man ol much wealth. Wben the 
first Canadian I'aclllc railway echeme 
wa.» formed he was the director tor 
Manitoba. Uojiy a settler lu Mani- 
toba was Indebted to him for getting 
a start In llle. Mr. McDermott mar- 
ried a daughter ol Trailer McNabb. 
His large family coamected with tbe 
natlvee of the country, married not- 
able and prominent persons ot tlie 




the Hlgtilanda, but the vesiwl called at 
Slleo tn Ireland, uliere It took a dot- 
en or BO of Irish emlgriints. Among 
them -war Andrew Mr.Deniiott. Com- 
ing thus early be took a firm hold up- 
on the soil of Red RIvpr. It the old 
Red RlTier proverb be true that any 
one who once tastes tbe water ol Red 
Klver, will alwayd return to It, it Is 
certainly true that many ot tbe earl- 
iest settlers adhered most tenaciously 
to It tbrougb good and evil report, 
and foond It to be to them a favorable 
bonie. Whatever party or taction was 
in power, Ur. McDermott was on good 
tmns irttta them. 



colony. Motit dlntln^ulMhed among 
hi' sons-in-laws were the late Mr. Ban- 
niityne, one ol the kindest bonrted and 
truest men that the RmI River and 
MiinltrilMl have known; and the late 
(Sovemor William McT^ivlsli. Mr. Mc- 
Dormott passed nway on OctoI.er 12tli 
188], nt the rlpo age of ninety-three 
years, sixty-nine of which lind l>een 
Kpriit on Red River. 

DOXAl.D (ir\N, 

Rchoolm aster anil Xaturallst. 

To a visitor to Red River In the old 

times probably no resident In the set- 



paniOD ttaan Itonald Uiinn, ot Little 
Britain. He was a perfect treasury 

ol knowledge as to the liiatory, topog- 
raphy aad natural history ol the 
country. He was born In the parteh 
of Halkirk, In CaithDeBBbIre, Scotland, 
in 1797. At the at^e of sixteen, being 




DONALD GITNN 

of adveDturuUB clispOBltlon. lie en)j:nged 
to go to Hudson Bay In tlie Hervlce of' 
tlie great fur conipaay. Six yeaw 
nfter hln arrival OD the Bay the young 
Highlander wai' married to Margaret 
Swain, daughter of the officer In 
charge ol York dlxtrlct. a lady on her 
uiother'B elde related to the natives ol 



the country. Alter the union ot the 
tur companies in 1821, Quno and hie 
wile joined the Selkirk colony and set- 
tled oear Lower Port Garry. Borne 
years alter the young eettler became 
[naster of the pariah school, which 
position he held lor eighteen years. 
I>onatd Gunn wa^ a great reader, and 
it was fitting that he should 1)q ap- 
pointed librarian ot a part of the Bed 
River library, which wap kef>t In hie 
house. Mr. Gunn also took part in 
public affairs . and was one ol 
the leadfng men by petdtion 
ajid otherwise in ha.v1ng the country 
opened up loi' settlement. The Little 
Britain school master took careful 
o^jeerration in meteorology, and nae 
In oonetant communicatioji with the 
Smithsonian Institution. His collection 
of eggs and skins of oar northern birds 
viae vaJaa.ble. Do>iuild Gunn was the 
founder ol the Presbyterian church ol 
Little BrltaJn, and was an elder In the 
same. After the creation ol Manltol>a 
Mr. Gunn was .iippolnted a meuLber of 
the leglslatJun council, and on Its atv 
oUtlon nas m.ade a Btl.pendlary mag- 
istrate tor t!!e province. His useful 
lile came to an end on Bt. Andrew's 
day, 1878. iiud Ills pla«B as the Nestor 
of the Siittlpuicnt can never be filled 
a«aln, 

L-QNCLUBION. 

TJiese ore but a few ol the notables 
ot the odd Red River. On some other 
occaMon It luiy b3 suHable to relate 
the depds ot mora of tliem, espeelaJly 
ot the fnlthCul clci-gyraen who, from 
Priest Provencher downward, laid 
good foundatloDB In Red River. Now 
tlkat very few of the original Bed 
Blver settlers renuUn, It would be well 
StT the HlBtoHcal society to open a 
register to b? a record ct the da.te of 
birth, l^lrthplnce, itork and date ol 
death of the notable peraone ol old 
Red River. 
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EARLY RED RIVER CULTURE 



The annual meeting of the Manitoba 
Historical and Scientific Society was 
held in the Council Chamber, Winni- 
peg, on the evening of Tuesday, 12th 
February, 1901. 

Rev. Walter Burman, the president 
of the society, occupied the chair, and 
introduced Mrs. Bryce, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Bryce, to read her paper : 

Mrs. Bryce said : 

The definitlosi of culture as connect- 
ed with our subject must be a very 
simple one. The Greek culture of 
Plato may have made its way into the 
enlightened minds of swme of the 
scholarly men that pewetrated into the 
wilds of the Northwest, but speaking 
in a general way the culture of Qoethe 
or of Mathew Arnold would not be 
dreamt of in the philosophy of Red 
River. It will be sufficietit for our 
puri>o9e to define the term as some- 
thing analogous to making th<e best 
of oneself under difficult circum- 
stances. 

The Red River settlement, in a 
great measure owed its origin to the 
fur-trading companies, who, first of 
white men were the explorers and set- 
tlers of the remoter parts of British 
North America. It would be well, 
therefore, to extend our geographical 
limits and give a short historical 
sk€itch of the infiuences that affected 
Red River and eventually made it the 
centre of cultu-re in the Northwefsrt. 

It will be unnecessary to 
go back to the time when 
in 1670 the Hudson's Bay 
Company received its charter and took 
possession of the inhospitable shores 
of Hudson Bay. Any evidences of 
literary ability in that early period or 
indeed in the following century, are 
contained in the writings descriptive 
of the contests of the company with 
the French, who claimed the bay on 
the plea of priority of discovery, and 



of explorations into the interior of the 
country or in search of a Northwest 
passage. These writings can hardly 
be said to belong to the culture of the 
Northwest. 

Th«e remdmiscent lone of Red River 
gives us glimpses of the social cus- 
toms that prevailed ait the forts on 
the lonely shores of Hudson Bay. 
These forts, at flrat m<ere huts, sur- 
rounded by stockades, grrew in time to 
be commodious and comfortable estab- 
lishments. The denizens of one of 
these forts would gather in a large 
room of an evening. The immesiBe 
open fire place in use before the Car- 
ron stove was imported, gave forth a 
ruddy glow and comforting wanntb. 
The handsome polished mahogEuny fur- 
niture brought out from England re- 
fieoted and added to the brightness. 
The evening was not infrequently en- 
livened by daxKalng to the sound of the 
violin. Most probably the dances in 
vogue were of the kind described by 
George Elliot as "The angrular dances 
of our northern dime," meaning the 
Scotch reel and *8trathspey. 

TroKblous' Tline«»* 

In the history of the fur trade there 
arose a time of storm and stress when 
the Hudson's Bay Company had to 
contest with other companies from 
Montreal the right to engage in the 
fur trade in the interior of the North- 
west This period may be said to have 
commenced in 1787 and closed in 1821, 
when the two great companies that 
survived the struggle, the Northwest 
and the Hudson's Bay Company, 
united their forces and became hence- 
forth known as the one great fur- 
trading company of the Northwest— 
the Hudson's Bay Company. 

As may well be understood this period 
was most unfavorable to culture, or 
indeed to social advancement of any 
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kind, an-d we find in the correspond- 
ence of Uie time sad reflections on the 
injurious nature of the contest, which 
affected not only the character of the 
Indians who came under the influence 
of the fur traders, but that of the 
bourgeois, chief factors and clerks 
themselves. It is said that in the 
petty kind of warfare that was wa^ed 
men of honor were led to do things in 
the interests of their companies that 
in private life they would have held in 
utter contempt. 

And yet it was a period of brilliant 
achievement in exploration and dis- 
covery. In that short but troubled 
epoch the Coppermine and the Mac- 
kenzie rivers were made known to the 
world, and no less than five great 
journeys across the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific coast were undertaken 
and brougiht to a successful issue. 
These enterprises reflect undying glory 
on the Anglo-Saxon name and feume 
and they have all been ably described 
in most interesting books and journals 
showing that the men who thus pene- 
trated into the wilds of the far north 
and west were men of considerable 
culture and literary ability. 

'But the central literary figure of this 
period was Roderick Mackenzie, cousin 
of the great explorer, Alex- 
ander Mackenzie. Roderick Mac- 
kenzie came to Canada from 
Scotland when quite a young man, in 
1784. He joined one? of the smaller 
fur trading companies and their un- 
ion associated him with the North- 
west company. By his marked ability 
he soon rose to the highest rank in 
the Northwest service, and we find him 
in charge of the Athabasca region in 
1788. He is said to have been a man 
of solid and even brilliant education. 
He built for his company the famous 
Fort Chipewyan on the south shore of 
Lake Athabasca — not the present • fort 
which stands on the north shore, hut 
the one which was deserted in 1820. 

Mr. Mackenzie was very proud of 
his fort, of its site and all its ap- 
pointments. He tried to make it a 
sort of "Tadmor in the wilderness," or 
as he called it, "A Modern Athens." He 
embellished it within and without so 
that it was a marvel to the savage 
races who congregated there for pur- 
poses of trad<e as well cus to the cour- 
eurs des bois, who regarded it as the 
paradise of the fur trader. He made 
a fine collection of books, which was 
called the Athabasca library, as It was 
imten-ded for circula^tlon among the 



forts of that region. A writer of the 
time says that after Mr. Mackenzie 
left Athabasca the library was scat- 
tered and much abused, but as Lieut, 
afterwards Sir Henry Lefroy, who 
made a magnetic survey of these 
northern countries for the British 
in 1842, passed a winter at 
Fort Chipewyan and mentions spend- 
ing many happy hours in the well se- 
lected li'brary of the place we onay 
imagine it was rearranged and added 
to from time to time. 

It had been suggeteted to Mr. Roder- 
ick Mackenzie when in the Athahasca 
reigion that he should write a history 
of the tranisiaxitlons >of the Northwest 
comjpaniy ftor the coanpany, and he was 
aanbitious himself of producing a work 
on the aborigines of British North 
America. In order to gather Imforma- 
tion for these literary efforts he form- 
ed a circle of corre®piondence which 
covered a very wide area of the fur- 
trading country. This corpespondence 
wais continued after Mr. Mackenzie left 
the Athabasca region and 'became an 
agent for Ms company in Montreal, 
and even afiter he had retired to spend 
his labter days at the selgneury which 
he purchased at Terrebonne in the 
province of Quebec. 

In the correspondence the letters of 
Sir Alex. Mackenzie bulk largely. The 
mogt affectionate relations seem to 
hiave existed between the two cousins 
even at a time when they took dif- 
ferent sides in a quarrel of the fur 
companies, and we find in Sir Alexan- 
der's letters expressions of solicitude 
for his cousin's comfort In the far 
north, saying on one occasion ifliat he 
has sent him mittens to protect hlis 
fhiands when fishing, and he often 
makes mention of books thiait he has 
taken the trouble to procure for him 
and to forward for his use. Sir 
Alexander profited much by Roderick's 
assistance in preparing the journal of 
his discoveries for presentation to the 
company umder whoffe auspices 
they were undertaken and later 
to the public. Other correspond- 
ents were Angus Shaw, of Lac d'Orig- 
nal, west of Edmonton, who had been 
a hedpful friend to Roderick Macken- 
zie in his earily career; Mr. George 
Keith, who spent most of his life in 
the dreary depaiTtaients of Athahasca 
and the Mackenzie rivers; Duncan 
Cameron, of Nepigon, afterwards fam- 
ous as an opponent of Lord Selkirk, at 
Red River; Peter Grant, of Rainy 



Lake and Red River; Jotin Johnston, 
of Saiiit <St. Marie, whose roimantic 
love story cunid his marrii£Mg« (with an 
Indian princess, added interest to his 
contribution; Willard Ferdinand Wen- 
tzel, a life lon^ friend of Roderick 
Mackenzie, but wliio spent most of 
that long llXe in lihe desolate regions 
of the north, and Charles Mackenzie, 
w(ho gives a vivid account of two im- 
,portant journeys he made to the Man- 
dans of tihe Missouri. 

Thus the ground was well covered and 
as the writers were sometimes moved 
from place to place they had opportun- 
ities of extending their spheres of ob- 
servation. 

The knowledge contained in these 
letters is almost as extensive as that 
of Solomon under different circum- 
stances. Tbey trecut of the folk-lore, 
languages and customs of the Indian 
tribes, of the variations of climate in 
different parts of the Northwest, of the 
trees, herbs, fruits and wild flowers, 
indigenous to the countries described. 
as well as the personal experiences and 
adventures c^ the writers. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie's literary intention was never 
carried out, but the correspondence 
has been edited and published by L. M. 
Masson, ex-governor of Quebec, who 
married a grand-daughter of Roderick 
Mackenzie, and it has been a perfect 
mine of wealth for subseQuent histori- 
cal and scientific writers on Northwest 
subjects. 

llvsto. 

We learn from this corre- 
spondence that music was cultivated 
in some degree at the forts of the 
Northwest. Willard Ferd. Wentzel, 
one of the most interesting of the let- 
ter writers, because of his liveliness 
and humor, was evidently a musician. 
Sir John Franklin, whom he accom- 
panied as far as the mouth of the 
Coppermine river in 1819, says he was 
a very good musician and he (Went- 
zel) sometimes expresses a wish in his 
letters that his friends would send him 
some new music. Of course the musi- 
cal instruments in vogue in those re- 
mote latitudes would have to be of the 
size that could 

"Travel with the cooking pots and 

pails," 
or be— 

••Sandwiched 'twixt the coffee and the 
pork." 

And so we find that Wentzel excelled 



in playing upon the flute and the 
violin, the most portable and hence the 
most common instruments in the 
northern forts, although we sometimes 
meet with mention of the bag-pipes as 
being used to "discourse most excellent 
music." 

Writers of Jovmali. 

In addition to the correspondence 
and Journals Just mentioned we have 
two writers of this period that are 
\^jorthy of notice. 

Alexander Henry, Jun., a bourgeois 
of the Northwest company, has left a 
voluminous and entertaining Journal, 
commencing its record in 1799 and 
continuing with but one break of two 
years, until the author's death by 
drowning in the Columbia river in 
1814. Dr. Coues, a . late Ameri- 
can writer, has edited this in- 
teresting Journal and pays a 
high compliment to the writer 
of this work, taking notice of the 
business-like way in which he records 
his affairs and the suitable choice of 
language he makes in treating his sub- 
jects. An authentic copy of Henry's 
journal is preserved in the parliamen- 
tary library at Ottawa and a copy of 
that copy has recently b€>en ordered 
for the consulting library of the His- 
torical society of this city. 

The Journal of Daniel Williams 
Harmon, a native of Vermont, who 
entered the service of the Northwest 
company in 1800 at the age of 22, is 
written in a different style. The dally 
records given have a more natural 
movement, as the Journal was not 
written for a purpose, as most of th«> 
others were. It gives a closer glimpse 
into the family life of a bourgeois of 
that time. This Journal was edited 
and given to the public by Daniel Has- 
kell, a Puritan minister of Andover, 
Mass., in 1820. Harmon spent a num- 
ber of years in the Swan River dis- 
trict and when at the forks of the 
Saskatchewan in 1805 he married a 
French half-breed girl 14 years of age. 
The fortunes of the fur trader took 
him to many different points in the 
fur country and we find him, about 
five years after his marriage, in New 
Caledonia. 

A most pathetic passage in the Jour- 
nal gives an account of the death of 
his little boy, Greorge Harmon, whom 
he had sent, when only three years of 
age, under the care of a friend, to be 
brought up and educated among his 



kindred In Vermont. Tha daath tbua 
taking place In dbeenoe was a. source 
of Intense grief to Harmon and his 
wlfa and from that time we Ilnd evi- 
dences of eerlouB thought and religious 
development In the Journal. We have 
allusions also In the Journal to the 
pleasure Harmon took In personally 
educating his children and to the In- 
atnictlon he gave his wife in tlie 
truths of Chris Uanlty. The time came 
whan Harmon decided to leave the 
service and give his family the ad- 
vantages of civilized life and the ac 
count he gives of the circumstances of 
his Journey when, accompanied by his 
wife and children he bade adieu to 
the wild fur country reads almost like 
a chapter of romance. Miss Harmon, 
his youngest daughter, conducts a 
well known ladies' school In Ottawa 
and she holds the memory of her 
father and mother In the greateet rev- 

A'fiter Ibe nnion. 

The remarkaJble year of 1821 which 
witnessed the ajmalgamatlon of the 
Northwest Company with the Hud- 
son's Bay Company brought a period 
of peacefulness which was chiefly pro- 
llflc In peraonal oorreap<»idence among 
the chief factors and the traders ot 
the united corporation. 

As Mr. Roderick Mackenzie was the 
central Sgure of Interest in the former 
period so Mr. Jajnes Hargrave appears 
In the latter. Mr. Hargrave was sta- 
tioned lor a mumber of years at Port 
Garry amd afterwards lor a lengthened 
period at York Factory. The latter 
place wa« the chief port of entry to 
and from Rupert's L>and and hLs posi- 
tion there ibrougbt him Into corre- 
aponden-ce with weariy all tihe leading 
men of the country. He rose to the 
position of chief factor to Che service 
of the Hudson's Bay Co. 

It Is to Ibe regretted that we have 
none ot Mr. Hargrave's own letters, 
ottly those of Ma correflpondents have 
been preserved and they date trom 
1821 to 1856. Among these corre- 
spowdento we find taio name of Geo. 
Simpson, afterwards Sir Geo. Simpson, 
the autocratic governor of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, who, Indeed, was 
sometimes styled the emperor. He 
writes from Norway House, from Red 
River and sometimes from London, 
England. Otlher writers were Arch- 
deacon Cochrane, of Bed River ; 
Bishop Provencher, Rev. David Jones, 
Acting Governor Bulger, Cuthbert 



Grant, the Bois-Brule leader, wbo 

after the stormy period of the Selkirk 
settlement had made a peaeeful (home 
for himself at White Horse Plains, 
Trader Sleverlglit; Mr. Connolly, 
chief trader New Caledonia; J. G. Mc- 
Tavlsh, of Fort OhurohMl, and Mr. Geo, 
Barnston, a very intimate friend of 




Hargrave. These all give their varied 
experiences. The local governors, 
Flnlayson and MacTavi^, are well 
represented, as weJl aa Al^aoder 
Rosa, the historian at Red River. 

Sir George Simpson Jn one of bis 
letters states Uhat Sir Walter Soott 
has just passed away. He thanks 
Hargrave tor copies ot Blackwood'« 
Magazine, and gives orders for some 
new books of the season. In a letter 
from Chief Factor Stuart. New Cale- 
donia, he speaks of wishing to see tlie 
contlTiuatlon of Southey's "Peninsular 
War," and says he has ordered Na- 
pier's History of the Peninaular War. 
Many other allusions are made In the 
corespondence to books and maga- 
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zines received or exahaD^ed, which 
£rho>ws that these men, isolated as they 
were, took an Interest in current 
events and were on tihe outlook for the 
best literature of the time. 

Scientific Work. 

The duty laid upon them of keeping 
for the "benefit of their employers a 
diary recordine" everytlhiiiigr at their 
posts that mis'ht make one day differ 
from another, or indeed that often 
made every day alike, cultivated 
among: the officers of the fur trade the 
powers of observation that were fre- 
quently turned to scientflc account, 
and we find some of them acting as 
correspondinsr members of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. 
Valuable collections in natural history 
have been forwarded to the Institution 
by ouoih observers as the late Hon. 
Donald Ckinn, tihe late Mr. Joseph For- 
tescue and Mr. Roderick Ross Mac- 
farlane. 

Mr. Wm. Barnston, a son of the Mr. 
Barnston, already mentioned, and a 
dhief factor at Norway House about 
1854, was very fond of the cultivation 
of flowers and the study of botany 
and some very valuable specimens of 
natural history in the British museum 
are »ai«d to have been of his procuring. 

Xlbrarlea. 

Collections of books were a great 
means of providing knowledge and 
ccnlributinir to amusement in the iso- 
lated northern trading posts. We 
have already spoken of the Athabasca 
library, founded by Mr. Roderick Mac- 
kenzie. Harmon speaks in his jonr- 
nal of spending many pleasant hours 
In a library at the far distant Fort 
Bunvegan, on Peace River. Mr. Ber- 
nard Ross, a chief trader, after the 
union of the companies, and stationed 
for some time in the Mackenzie River 
district, left his library of 500 books 
beihind Mm on leaving that region to 
be used for a circulating library. 

Peter Fidler, a trusted officer of 
the Hudson's Bay Company.^called a 
surveyor and trader — who died the 
year after the union, bequeathed his 
library of 500 books in his otherwise 
eccentric will to be used as a circulat- 
ing library in Red River. This be- 
quest of books was afterwards merged 
in what was called the Red River lib- 
rary. 

The Hudson's Bay Co. officers were 
allowed Just so much space in the 
packets that came out from England 



by way of Hudson Bay* and it was no 
uncommon thing for them to have that 
space packed with literature instead of 
the luxuries they might have fancied. 

The Red River library had its head- 
quarters in St. Andrew's parish, and 
was for circulation in the Red River 
settlement. It seems to have been 
dhiefly maintained by donations of 
books by retired Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany officers and other settlers. The 
council of Assiniboia onoe gave a 
donation of £50 sterling for the pur- 
chase of books to be added to the lib- 
rai'y. There was one characteristic of 
this library that it contained in 'ts 
catalogue very few works of fiction. 

A short time ago two books were 
handed by a friend to Dr. Bryoe, for 
PT»esentation to the Historical society. 
One contains the list of donors and 
subscribers to the Red River library, 
the other Is the issue book. This lib- 
rary seems almost to have disappeared 
during the troubles of the transfer of 
Rupert' s Land to the British govern- 
ment. About half of it was added to 
the provincial library, which was be- 
ing purchased at that time, and was 
destroyed in 1875 by a fire that con- 
sumed the old parliament buildings 
which u®ed to stand near the site of 
the present post office. A few of the 
books that had been stored elsewhere 
are now in the library of the Histori- 
cal society. 

Literary Clubs. 

In addition to libraries we find that 
at a later date in the history of the 
settlement literary clubs were formed. 
Bishop Anderson and his sister, who 
arrived in Red River in 1849, were in- 
strumental in forming a Reading club 
for mutual Improvement, for which 
the leading magazines were ordered. 
The Rev. John Black, the Presbyterian 
pastor, of Klldonan, who arrived in 
1851, belonged to this club. Later 
still there was a Literary club at St. 
Andrews, for which modern books 
were imported. This latter club had 
about three lectures during the win- 
ter season, given by leading men of 
the settlement. The titles of a few 
of these lectures are still remembered. 
Bishop Machray gave one lecture on 
"David Livingstone," and another on 
"History as gathered from the words 
we use." Mr. Bernard Ross also gave 
a lecture, the subject of which has 
been forgotten. At the close of each 
season an entertainni<ent was given to 



defray XOie expenses ot the club, tit 
which Mrs. Kennedy, wife of the late 
Captain Kennedy, of St. Andrews, pre- 
sided at tbe piano. 



BdaoBtion. 



But V 



. .low speak of more de- 
cided organizations (or ttie promotion 
of culture in Red River. The Selkirk 
BetUers had now (1821) gained a 
footing In the land and the banlCB of the 
Red River had become the paiadise of 
retired offtcers of the fur-traddngr com- 
panies. Happy families were growing 
up in tbe homee of the settlement and 
eduoatton was necessary. A settled 
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community made it possible (or the 
churches and Ohurch societies In the 
home-land to do Christian work, both 
among the Indians and the white peo- 
ple, and to 'the«e Institutions tlje set- 
tlement was Indebted for the first edu- 
cational efforts made. 

Oomiaan- Bohoola. 
The Rev. John West, the first Epis- 
copal missionary who arrived. In 1821), 
and his successors, the Rev. David 
Jones and Archdeacon Cochrane, as 
far as they could, organized common 
schools on the parochial system. A 
visitor to the settlement in 
1854, John Ryerson, says tha.t 
there was then eight common 
Bcboola in the country — five of them 
wholly, or In part, supported by the 
church missionary society, two ol 
tbem depending on the bishop's Indl' ' 
dual bounty, and one offily, that i 
tached to the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, depending on the (eea of the pup- 
ils (or support. The governor and 
council ol Assinlbola had, a few years 



before made an appropriation of £130 
sterling In aid of public schools. Th« 
Hudson's Bay Company may be said 
to have given aid to tlKse schoolB in- 
directly by making an annuaJ grant 
to each missionary of eji antount vary- 
ing according to circumstances from 
£150 to £50 steriing. The Catholics 
had similar schools (or the French 
population along the banks at the Red 
and Asalnlbolne rivers and the wrlt«r 
already quoted says that ther« were 
seminaries at St. Boniface, one for 
boys and one (or girls, under the Grey 
nuns from Montreal. 

BliShop Anderson, the first bishop of 
Rupert's Land, was not specially an 
educationalist- He turned his atten- 
tion more to the evangelical work ot 
the church. Bishop Machray, who 
came to the country In 1SG5, has, on 
the contrary, whilst not neglecting tbe 
duties of a bishop of the church of 
Christ, aJwaya given great attention 
to education, and the country ia great- 
ly Indebted to him (or (oundatlons laid. 
It was his endeavor after entering on 
his bishopric to have a parish scliool 
wlierever there was a missionary of 
the Church of England, aJKl in the 
year 1869 there were 16 schools of this 
kind In the different parishes of Rup- 
ert's Land. This is bringing us very 
near the time of the transfer when 
our public school system was Inaugur- 

Hlgbec EdvoKtioiv. 

But we must further turn our at- 
tention to what might be called higher 
education In Red River, although not 
using the term as It is applied In mod- 
Mrs. Jones, the wife of Rer. David 
Jones, the missionary of Red 
River, Joined her husband in 1829. She 
very soon saw the need there was for 
a boarding and day school for the aoae 
and daughters of Hudson's Bay Co. 
factors and other settlers in the North- 
west. A school of this kind was open- 
ed and In addition to the mission work 
In which she assisted her husband, 
Mrs. Jones devoted herself to the train- 
ing of the young people committed to 
her charge until ner death, which oc- 
curred somewhat suddenly in 1836. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones were assisted by 
a. governess and tutor from England 
and the Church Missionary society 
gave financial assistance. 

But we must not think that previous 
to this effort o( Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
no attention had been paid to private 
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education in the Northwest. We leam 
from the correspondence of Mr. Rod- 
erick Mackenzie after his retirement 
that there was a school at Terrebonne 
in Lower Canada to which a number 
of Hudson's Bay Co. officers sent their 
children, placing them under Mr. Mac- 
kenzie's surveillance. We hear also 
at sons being sent to Ladhine and af- 
terwards to Edinburgh. Even after 
the opening of the school at Red River 
a number of young ladies were sent 
to England for their education. Mr. 
David Thompson, the explorer and as- 
tronomer, who had married a young 
Indian girl when beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, writing to a friend in the 
province of Quebec says "I thank you 
for your esteemed favor of Sept. 9th, 
and am obliged to you for the traits 
of civilized life and for news of my 
dauerhtter. She costs me £C3 10s at 
present and I think £50 would do her 
all the good the present sum costs me. 
It is my present wish to give all my 
children a good and equal education. 
My conscience obliges me to do it, and 
it Is for this that I am now working 
in this country." He writes from Atha- 
basca River, foot of the Rockies, 1810. 
Mr. John Macallum, who was after- 
wards ordained at Red River, arrived 
from England in 1836, as assistant to 
Mr. Jones. He took charge of the 
school for young ladies and also the 
classical school for the sons of Hud- 
son's Bay factors and traders. He 
was assisted by Mrs. Macallum and 
also had teachers brought out from 
England. He had two daughters who 
were pupils in the school, one of whom 
sUU survives in British Columbia. 

One of the Red River ladies who at- 
tended that school when a very little 
girl says that the building occupied by 
It stood near the site of Dean 
0*Meara's present residence. The 
enclosure took in the pretty 
ravine formed by a creek 
in the the neighborhood— the ravine 
that is now bridged by one our public 
streets. It consisted of two large 
wings, one for the boys and one for 
the girls, joined together by a dining 
hall used by the boys. There were also 
two pretty gardens in which the boys 
and girls could disport themselves 
separately. The large trees that sur- 
rounded the building have long since 
disappeared. The young girl spoken of 
as & pupil seems to nave had her 
youthful mind captivated by the 
beauty of the site, and indeed nowhere 
could the love of nature be better cul- 



tivated than along the bends of the 
Red River near St. John's, where 
groves of majestic trees succeed each 
other, where the wild flowers flourish 
in the sheltered nooks and the flre flies 
glance among the greenery at Che close 
of day and where for Bound we have 
the whip-poor-will lashing the woods 
as if Impatient of the silence. 

Mr. Macallum's teaching and his 
care of his pupils were highly appre- 
ciated and his death wftiidh took place 
in 1849, was a serious blow to educa- 
tion in Red River. Almost simultane- 
ously came the arrival of Bishop An- 
derson, who was lust in time to con- 
duct the funeral services. Among the 
governesses who took part in the work 
of these schools may be mentioned a 
Mrs. Lowman, a widow, who came 
from England. She married a Mr. 
Bird, a retired Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany factor, who lived near 
Middlechurch, and she was the 
mother of the late Dr. Bird, 
who in the early seventies was 
speaker of our House of Assembly. 
There was also a Miss Mackenzie, a 
native of the country, and related to a 
number of the prominent families In 
Red River, who was first a pupil and 
then a teadher In the Macallum schood. 
It is said that a number of marriag-es 
took place between the governesses 
brought from England and retired 
Hudson's Bay Company officers, and 
that the promoters of culture in Red 
River were much discouraged by hav- 
ing their educational investments thus 
speedily cancelled. The following 
story may be given as a Red River 
joke, (but illustrative of this fact. With 
a view to exercising due caution in this 
matter, an accomplished lady in Eng- 
land, who (had reached the mature age 
of eighty-five was approached with a 
view to. having her services engaged 
for Red River, but when asked for a 
guarantee that she would not maJke 
any matrimonial alliance, she said, she 
did not know. If a rich Hudson's 
Bay magnate came along with pro- 
posals, she mljght be induced to change 
her condition. The negotiations were 
broken off. 

Botjris' SqIdooIa. 

After the death of Mr. Macallum a 
change was <ma)de in the arrangeanent 
of the schools for boys and girls. The 
boys' classical school was placed under 
the care of Mr. Pridham and Mr. 
Thomas Cochrane, son of Archdeacon 
Cochrane, Bishop Anderson also giving 



hla personal aupervlston. After the re- 
tirement ot Mr. Cochrane Mr. Colin 
Campbell Mackenzie was appointed aa 
matbemetlcal tutor In St. John's 
achool. Mr. Mackenzie was a native 
of the country and had been sent to 
Cambridge university from which he 
had graduated with distinction. After 
teaching at Red River for two years 
Mr, Mackenzie went to British Colum- 
bia where he was for some time prin- 
cipal Oif the boya' schooi In Victoria. 
In ISTS he was appointed Buperthtend- 
ent of education in the province which 
position he held tor about sli yeara. 
In 1890 he waa elected to represent 
Nanalmo in the provincial legislature. 
Mr. Mackenzie died In British Colum- 
bia a little over a year ago. Contem- 
porary with these schools was one 
commenced in the early thirties Cy 
Mr. John Pritchard, at one time agent 
of Lord Selkirk, at a place called "The 
Elms," on the eaal side of Red river, 
opposite Kildtraan church. Mr. Pritch- 
ard was entrusted with the education 
of the sons of gentlemen sent all the 
way from British Columbia and from 
Washington and Oregon territories, 
besides a number belonging to prom- 
inent families of Red River and the 
Northwest. The governor and council 
of the Hudson's Bay Company grant- 
ed to Mr. Pritchard a life annuity of 
£20 on account of his services In the 
Interests of religion and education. 

The Klldonan settlers bad avaUed 
themselves largely of the educational 
advantages'"atrordcd by this school 
and on Mr. Prltchard's retirement 
they endeavored to fill its place by the 
efficiency of their parish schooJ on the 
west side of the river, conducted by 
the late Mr. John Inkster, brother of 
SherlfE Inkster, and his suceeaaor, Mr. 
Matheson, now Rev. Alex Matheaon. 

The Rev. Sflmuei Pritchard re- 
opened his father's school at the same 
spot. The Elms. In 18C2. It was after- 
wards moved to St. Paul's parish and 
in ISIiG It was amalgamated with St. 
John's boys' school, Mr. Pritchard and 
his pupils being received Into that in- 
stitution. 

On coming to the diocese In 18C5 
Bishop Machray reorg-atilze'd the boys' 
classical school and It was opened as 
a. high school In 186(!. The bishop gave 
Instruction in a number oi branches 
himself, paying special attention to 
mathematics, Archdeacon McLean had 
charge of classics amd the Rev. Samuel 
Pritchard conducted the English 



branches in what was now called St. 

In connection wltti the pariah school 
of Klldonan the Rev. John Black, Who 
was, as we all know, a scholarly man, 
g'ave Instruction In classics to a num- 
ber of young men, who were thus en- 
abled to take their places tn Toronto 
University and In. Knox college, To- 

In addition to these schools, Mr. 
Gunn, of St. Andrew's, afterwards 
Hon. Donald Gunn, had for a time a 




commercial school at his home for the 
sons of Hudson's Bay Co., factora and 
traders, so that they ml^ht be fitted 
for tihe ciMnpany's bualneaa in which 
they were to succeed their fathers. 
GIrlta' SobOKiti, 
Prom the death of Mr. Macallum, 
1849, there was a vacancy in the 
school for girls until 1851, when Mrs. 
Mills and her two daughters came 
frnm England to assume its charge. A 
new building was erected for this 
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school a little further down the river 
to which was given the name of St. 
Cross. This was the same building 
enlarged with which we were familiar 
a few years ago as St. John's Boys* 
college, and which has lately been tak- 
en down. Mrs. Mills is said to have 
been very thorough In her instruction 
and management. The young ladies 
were train-ed in all the social etiquette 
of the day in addition to the more solid 
education imparted. Miss Mills as- 
sisted her mother with the music and 
modern languages. Miss Harriet Mills 
being younger, was more of a com- 
panion to the girls, and accompanied 
them on walks, in winter on the frozen 
river, in summer towards the plain, 
and unless her maturer years belie 
the record of her girlhood we may 
imagine she was a very lively and 
agrreeable oompandon. In addi- 
tion to her regular school dut- 
i^ Mrs. Mills had a class for girls 
who were beyond school age. She also 
gave assistance in Sunday school 
work. 

We may picture to ourselves what 
would be the events of imterest in the 
school life of that time, how the boys 
and girls, some of them from the far 
north, would watch for the passing of 
the brigades of York boats in the 
spring, saying, *These men will see 
our homes." The York boat with its 
wing like sail would seem to them as 
stately as the majestic merchantman 
to the denizens of a seaport town. 
Again they would look for the return 
of the brigades Im the autumn bringing 
news from the distant fur-trading 
posts and the coming of the ice that 
would make of the river a highway 
in which their friends could travel in 
the gay comfort of a dog train. 

An event occurred early in 
the history of Mrs. Mills' 
school which must have caus- 
ed considenaible excitement. This 
was the flood of 1852, when the Re-d 
river overflowed its banks and drove 
many of the settlers from their homes. 
Bishop Anderson, who has written a 
little Iwok called "Notes on the Flood," 
seems to have occupied one of the 
wings of St. John's Boys* school. The 
bishop speaks of the gradual rising of 
the flood until his library was en- 
dangered and it had to be removed 
into St. Cross, as being a new building 
and more likely to withstand the pres- 
sure of the water. The young ladies 
cheerfully assisted in the transfer but 



very soon Mrs. Mills and her youthful 
charges had to be removed to a place 
of safety. 

In 1856 Miss Mills was 
married to Francis Johnson, record- 
er of Rupert's Land, afterwards Judge 
Johnson, and for a time governor of 
Assiniboia, who, later still, was creat- 
ed Sir Francis Johnson, and a judge 
of the supreme court of Canada. It 
may have been noticed that Lady 
Johnson died recently in Montreal, 
having survived her husband several 
years. Soon after her daughter's mar- 
riage Mrs. Mills left Red river. She 
afterwards took charge of the Hel- 
muth Ladies* college, in London, Ont. 
Miss Harriet Mills, though not Cana- 
dian born, yet from long residence, 
ranks amomg Canadian women au- 
thors. After leaving Red river she 
married a Mr. Roche, whom she ac- 
companied to South Africa, and her 
book, "On Trek in the Transvaal," was 
published in London, Eng., in 1876. It 
is now out of print, but since the out- 
break of the South African war, ex- 
tracts from it have been re-published 
by the Canadian press. Mrs. Roche's 
second husband was Dean Boomer, of 
London, Ont. Mrs. Boomer is a pro- 
minent member of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of Canado .m^l her racy 
humor and sound common sense give 
her a telling power in its meetings. 
She Is also a member of the school 
board of London, Ontario, in which 
city she makes her home. 

The pianos used in these schools had 
to be brought by sea, river and port- 
age by way of Hudson Bay, one of 
them is still in possession of Miss 
Lewis, St. James. The teachers 
from England had to traverse 
the same somewhat discouraging route 
in coming into the settlement. Miss 
Mills, who came alone a little later 
than her mother and sister, travelled 
from York Factory under the care of 
Mr. Thos. Sinclair. She always mani- 
fested the highest appreciation of his 
kindness to her during the way, mak- 
ing his men cut down and pile up 
branches around her to protect her 
from the cold when his party had to 
camp .out for the night. The departure 
of Mrs. Mills almost brings the annals 
of St. John's Ladies' college, as then 
constituted, to a close. It was contin- 
ued for a short time under the care of 
a Mrs. Aldershaw from England, but 
its existence was Anally terminated in 
1858. From the beginning of Mr. Mac- 
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allum's time the schools at St. John's 
seem to have depended chiefly on pri- 
vate enterprise for financial support. 
A pupil boarding at one of the schools 
paid at the rate of £30 sterling per 
annum. The Hudson's Bay Co., Sir 
George Simpson states, gave an an- 
nual grant of £100 sterling to help to 
maintain a school at St. John's, but 
poesibly this was used in behalf of 
the boys' school. 

The jDavls School. 

But, although a change thus took 
place at St. John's the young ladies of 
the north were not left without an in- 
structress, and the arrival of Miss Ma 
tllda Davis, whose early connection 
with the Northwest gave her a deep 
interest in its welfare, was most op- 
portune. Miss Davis was the daughter 
of a Hudson's Bay Co. officer who was 
lost in a mysterious way on an island 
in Hudson Bay, where he had landed 
When on his way home to England, 
accompanied by his family. His two 
eldest daughters had already gone to 
Bngland for their education and the 
other members of the family after 
their father's death made their home 
a«t St. Andrews, Red River. The two 
Miss Davises in England seem to have 
been well trained in all the feminine 
accomplh^ments of the day and they 
were employed as governesses, it is 
said, in some of the prominent famil- 
ies of England. One of the sisters 
died and the other then resolved to 
rejoin her family in Red River. It is 
said that Miss Matilda Davis had al- 
ways cherished the ambition of being 
well educated so that she might re- 
turn to Red River and open a school 
for the benefit of her countrywomen. 
She contmenced a school for young la- 
dies at St. Andrews in the old family 
residence, building an addition to it 
for a school room and accommodation 
for her assistants. She had a Miss 
Liane as governess. At a later date 
Miss Davis erected a large stone resi- 
dence for a boarding school, in which 
enterprise she was assisted by a grant 
from the Hudson's Bay Co. of £100 
sterling a year for three years. Many 
of the native ladies now resident in 
Red River were educated under Miss 
Davis' care and they speak 
of her with the utmost af- 
fection. Her school was con- 
tinued till after the transfer and she 
died in the year 1875. The scene of her 
funeral is described by one of her pu- 
pils as most affecting. As many of her 



former pupils as could be gathered to- 
gether were present to see her laid in 
her last resting-place, following the 
bier two and two in procession. Bishop 
Machray preached the funeral sermon 
and paid a high tribute to Miss Davis' 
missionary influence and educational 
qualities. 

A«thoi^hlp. 

The literary industry of Uils period 
was considerable and quite a number 
of books were published that are still 
regarded as authoritative. Mr. Alex- 
ander Ross contributes three promin- 
ent works : 

The Red River Settlement, 1850. 

The Columbia River, 1849. 

The Hunters of the Far West, 1S55. 

Sir Geo. Simpson's "Voyage Round 
the World," was published in 1847. 

The Journal of the Rev. John West 
in 1824. 

"Notes on the Flood," by Bishop An- 
derson, 1854. 

Twenty Tears' Service in the Hud- 
son's Bay Co., by John Maclean, 1849. 

History of Red River, by Hon. Don- 
ald Grunn, written much earlier, but 
not publislhed until 1880, sometime 
after his death. 

"Red River," by Joseph Hargrave, 
the son of James Hargrave, already 
spoken of, not published until 1871. 

Adam Thom, LL. D., the Judge and 
philosopher of Red River, from 1839 to 
1854, was a prominent literary flgure 
and a lecturer of these early days. 

Archbishop Tadhe wrote a ^etch of 
the Northwest, publislhed in 1870, and 
another work on Missions belonging to 
a later time 

In 1859 was establis'hed the "North- 
Wester" newspaper, by Messrs. Buck- 
ingham and Coldwel'l, froon which, al- 
though it was hostile to the Hudson's 
Bay Co., Joseph Hargrave quotes 
largely in his book on Hudson's Bay 
Co. affairs. 

Time and space have prevented us 
from including mission work among 
the Indian tribes in our subject and 
yet there are evidences of culture 
amomg the mission workers in the 
Northwest that should not be over- 
looked. 

The Rev. Archdeaxson Hunter and 
Mrs. Hunter, as collaborators, trans- 
lated the prayer book and part of the 
New Testament Into the Cree language 
besfdes compiling a Cree granunar. 
Mrs. Hunter, who was a Miss Ross, 
from Red River, also translated a part 
of the Ex>glish church hymnal Into 
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what is said to be very pure Cree. 

The Rev. William an-d Mrs. Mason, 
ill like manner, translated the New 
Testament into the Cree lamgruage. 
Mrs. Mason was a Miss Thomas, from 
Red River, and when dying of con- 
sumption in London, Engiland, she was 
propped up in bed to continue her 
labors, so great was her anxiety to see 
the. traaisljation finished. 

The Rev. James Evans, a mdasiooiary 
of the Wesleyan Methodist church, to 
the Indians, is well known as the 
inventor of the Cree syllabic charac- 
ters, which has done so much to sim- 
plify the instruction of the Indian and 
is generally used throughout the 
Northwest. When Lord DufiCerin was 
on one occasion shown a Cree syllabic 
testament he was lost in admiratdon, 
and said, "The nation has given many 
a man a title, a pen-^on, and a last 
resting place in Westminster Abbey 
who never did half so much for his 
fellow creatures as did the inventor of 
that alphabet." 

The Rev. Father Laoombe has also 



added much to the study of Indian 
tongues by Ms French-Cree dictionary. 

Oonolnslon. 

Such were some of the efforts made 
to promote the higher Intellectual life 
in Red River and the Northwest. They 
fully disipose of the accusation brought 
by someone against the officers of the 
Hudson's Bay Co. that "there was not 
a man among them that had a soul 
above a beaver skin." All honor to 
the men and women who thus faith- 
fully endeavored to make the wilder- 
ness rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

The transfer of Rupert's Land from 
the rule of the Hudson's Bay Co. to that 
of the Canadian government brought 
many changes to the Red River set- 
tlement, but we of the present day owe 
much to that past regime. The edu- 
cational ambition and literary taste 
of these early days have permeated 
our modem Ideas and we can at least 
point to three of our prominent educa- 
tional institutions as having had their 
root in "Early Red River Culture." 
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Letters of A Pioneer 



ALEXANDER ROSS 



Colony Gardens was a well known spot in early Winnipeg. 
It was the home of a man of mark, and of his sprightly and 
intelligent family. 

Alexander Ross had been a trader in the Astor Fur Com- 
pany across the mountains, had joined the Northwest Com- 
pany, of Montreal, in 1813, and occupied a post in the 
Okanagan country, was at ISez Perces, in the Kockibii, in 
1821, when the N'orthwest Company and Hudson's Bay 
united, went on a great exploration for the united company, 
but was allowed four years afterward, to leave the Pacific 
coast to come to the valley of Ked Kiver and settle there. 

He became the first sheriff of Ked River, became the most 
trusted trader of the Selkirk settlers, and was as well, through 
his Indian wife, a potent force among the native people. To 
him it has been usual to trace the establishment in 1851, of 
the Presbyterian church in the Red River valley. 

Alexander Ross wrote " Adventures of the First Settlers 
on the Oregon and Columbia Rivers" (1849), "The Fur 
Traders of the Far West " (1853), " The Red River Settle- 
ment" (1856). 

Ross, William, James, Jemima, and Alexander Streets 
were all named after him or members of his family. Sheriff 
Eoss died in 1856. 

These are sufficient reasons for giving a few extracts from 
some of his letters. 



The story of these letters is interesting. Last summer 
the writer had a call from a well known author, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, and his cultivated American wife. He 
mentioned that in lecturing in Canaudaigua, N.Y., he had 
referred to Manitoba, when a Dr. H. H. Holmes accosted 
him and spoke of possessing letters of some relations and that 
these had friends in Manitoba. By the advice of Mr. Seton 
these were forwarded to the writer, and the following extracts 
may be of interest. 

1. Written by Alexander Eoss at '^ Fort N'ez Perces, 
Columbia Eiver, JStorth Pacific Ocean, May 1, 1822," to 
"Mrs. Henrietta Rannie, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, Scotland," 
she being his sister, her husband's name John Rannie. 
^' My Deab and Affectionate Sister. 

It is certainly with more pleasure than I can express on 
this page that I received your kind favor in last October, 
dated ^ Turriff, 23rd March, 1821,' and along with that your 
dear portrait in miniature, executed in a style to do credit to 
the artist. This striking image of a person so dear to me 
shall soothe my mind in the greatest of troubles, and shall 
be preserved by your brother while he lives. Both your 
letter and your husband's were handed me at the same 
moment, nor can I tell which of them gave me the most satis- 
faction, particularly those parts respecting your family and 
affairs. Throughout your husband's letter there is a peculiar 
degree of good sense and discernment. The dull state of your 
affairs are under the control of Providence, it is common to 
all. Do not despair, my sister, as long as you both have 
liealth. God will always assist your honest endeavors. 
Everyone has trouble in bringing up their families. When 
it pleaseth God that I see you, I hope to find you as able to 
give, as needful to receive, but should it be otherwise, if I 
have but a single shilling, you shall have part of it . . . . 

I would wish to recall our youthful hours, our harmless 



pastimes, the follies and foibles of younger days, and the 
many thoughtless and innocent amusements, as well as agree- 
able hours we all spent on the flowery greens of Inchcask ! 
Why is fate so hard-hearted as to divide us so far apart, and 
subject us to so much trouble and anxiety in this terrestial 
world of briars and thorns 



EAKLY ADVEN^TUKES. 

I shall now give you a brief outline of my own adventures. 
I had not left my father's house in 1804, two days, before I 
sincerely regretted my undertaking, but that false pride so 
peculiar to our country people, would not allow me to turn 
back, so I advanced, and as I advanced mourned my fate all 
the way to America and for some years afterwards. After 
living a year in Lower Canada, in the capacity of school- 
master, I found my purse, notwithstanding the strictest 
economy, to have sunk as low as two shillings and six pence 
in all, and although my father had given me an order to draw 
some money I never would do so. With this small pittance, 
therefore, I set out in 1805 for the Upper Province of this 
dissolute, extravagant and butterfly country. There I was 
something more successful, at least earned a livelihood in a 
genteel manner by teaching school, an occupation which I 
was not altogether calculated for. At the end of 1809 I had 
only saved about one hundred dollars in cash, and purchased 
about 300 acres of land, and this property still remains in 
Canada. In 1810 I embarked as an adventurer in a new 
concern, called the Pacific Fur Company, for this country. 
On the way thither we passed Cape di Verde Islands, Falk- 
land Islands, Terra del Fuego, Magellan, Cape Horn, the 
southern promontory of America, Chili, Peru, Sandwich 
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Islands, where the memorable Captain Cook was killed, and, 
after sailing across the N'orth Pacific Ocean, landed here in 
1811, where we, according to our original plan, endeavored 
to establish a fur trade among the natives. But such a train 
of melancholy and tragical misfortune followed as would be 
even too shocking, if not too long, to relate. Our ship was 
taken by the Indians, twenty-three of our people murdered 
on the spot, eight drowned and the others deprived of every 
resource, had to struggle between hope and despair for three 
years, when the small remains made their way across the con- 
tinent to Canada. I alone, of this small but adventurous 
band, stood my ground, determined either to succeed or die 
in the attempt. When a new company happened to come to 
the country, called the ^ I^orth West Company,' I joined it 
in 1814, nearly as barehanded as when I left Canada. Since 
that period, however, I have been more successful. But diat 
company is now extinct, and ended last year. I, still un- 
willing to leave the field of action empty-handed, have joined 
the company which succeeded the ^orth West Company, 
" The Honorable the Hudson's Bay Company," trading 
from London to Hudson Bay. I intend leaving this country, 
however, this ensuing year; indeed, my health demands it. 
Ihave had lately a severe trial of sickness, nor am I yet well, 
so far from it that I intend to set out in two days hence on 
a journey of 400 miles to see a doctor, and not sure of meet- 
ing one then. Such is the country I live in. . . . 
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WAS MAKKIED. 

In 1813 Alexander Koss married his Indian wife in Brit- 
ish Columbia. She was the daughter, it is said, of a chief of 
the Okanagans. Old residents of Winnipeg will remember 
^' Granny Koss," who died about 1886. 



He continues the letter : " I have in this country three 
children, Alexander, Peggy and Isabella; the oldest is now 
nine years old and can read and write well. You will have 
a long letter from me next spring if God spares my health. 
I have written this scrawl small, in order to be enclosed in 
your husband's letter. Kemember me to all your little, dear 
family. May God bless you. Farewell, and believe me to 
be, with compliments to all the family, 
" Mv dear and loving sister, 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Alexander Eoss.^' 



FKOM THE FOOTHILLS. 

Foot of Kocky Mountains, 

Head of Columbia Kiver, 

February 4, 1824. 
My Dear Brother and Sister. 

An opportunity now offering for persons in this country 
to address their friends in Scotland, I avail myself of the 
chance. Your letter dated from Turriff, the 23rd of March, 
1821, was the last I have had from you, and from my father 
I have had none since January, 1819. Since that period 
tliis is my third to you, and to my father, whom I also write 
at this time, it is my fifth since I had any from him. Con- 
sider then, how anxious I must feel to hear from one and all 

of those who are so dear to me It is necessary 

for letters coming to this country that they reach London in 
February, or they will run the risk of being a year longer 

on their passage thither I left Fort N'ez Perces, 

where I had been for nearly six years, stationary I may say, 
and proceeded to the head waters of the great Columbia, be- 
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ing upwards of 1,100 miles in length, being then so far on 
my way out of this country. From thence, however, my busi- 
ness called me in another direction, so here you see me at the 
foot of the great Rocky Mountains, or backbone of America. 
You will, no doubt, wish to know where my next tack will 
be. It is then briefly this, I am to leave this place in a day 
or two at the head of fifty men during one year, for the pur- 
pose of exploring for the Honorable the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, all the southern parts of the Rocky Mountains, and to 
try and open a trade with the following Indian tribes, viz., 
thje Snakes, the Misstipps, the Sarsees, Corbeaus, Gros 
Ventres, Cheyennes, Peigans, Blackfeet, Blood Indians and 
others yet unknown. The nature of such a voyage, and the 
danger attending it, can only be known by those who have 
been for a series of years dealing with rude and bloodthirsty 
savages. If God spares my safe return, I will be able to give 
you an interesting detail. Arduous as the undertaking is, I 
do not despair, therefore, I hope my friends will keep courage, 

I expect to get safe back. I expect to go yet and see you all 

alive and well Many young gentlemen from 

Scotland are in these parts. It is a true saying that Scotch- 
men are all over. They get letters pretty regular, I alone 
am neglected, but what did I say ? I do not mean neglocted, 
my letters have miscarried. Have you got any acquaintan<*.ea 
in London ? By that means our correspondence might be 
much more regular. When this comes to hand do nor fail 
to let my poor, aged parents know that I am well. 
My dear brother and sister, 

Your ever loving brother, 

Alexander Ross. 
Address me as formerly, or as follows, viz. : 

Mr. Alexr. Ross^ 

Columbia River. 



McTavisii^ Fraser & Co., 

No. 2 Suffolk Lane, 

Cannon Street, 

London. 
(Cont. of address.) 

Requested to be forwarded via Liverpool to Canada. 

EN ROUTE EAST. 

Height of Land, Rocky Mountains^ 

April 24, 1825. 
My Dear Brother and Sister. 

I have come thus far on my way from the 
great Pacific Ocean and am now steering my course for the 
Atlantic. The Rocky Mountains, or Back Bone of America, 
is truly a great sight. We had to pass them in the customary 
manner, on snow shoes. My destination is Red River, a 
colony settled in Hudson Bay by the late Lord Selkirk. This 
colony is said to be thriving. In my next I shall give you 
a full account of it The bearer of this is Alex- 
ander Kennedy, Esquire, of said Company, who has also in 
charge a small package for my parents, containing, viz. : 1 
snuff horn, 10 lbs. snuff, 10 lbs. tea. This gentleman will 
not go further north than Edinburgh, but will from there 
forward the above articles. On it is written : 

Mr. Alexander Ross^ Farmer, 

Layhill, Parish of Dyke, 

By Forres. 

. Oh ! by the bye, I had almost forgot to tell you 
that I have received the books you sent me, and when did 
I receive them, do you think? — but yesterday ! After a 
lapse of so many years, I was particularly grateful to put 
my "hands on them. 

My dear brother and sister, 
Your ever affectionate brother and humble servant, 

Alexander Ross. 



Another letter is from William, son of Alexander Ross. 
William's wife (Jemima), now Mrs. Coldwell, is still living 
in this city. 



SOME MARKET QU0TATI0:N'S. 

Red River Settlement^ 

October 10, 1855. 
Mrs. Helen Hopwood. 

Dear Cousin — I must beg a thousand pardons for 
neglecting to write to you for so long a period. You will have 
supposed that I have altogether forgotten you, but such is not 

the case We are at present all in good health. 

My father and mother, sisters and brothers, all are enjoying 

good health My brother James paid us a visit 

this summer from Toronto, during the vacation after a two 
years' absence. You may imagine how happy we were to see 
him again amongst us in health and in good spirits. He has 
returned again for three or four years. The probability is 
that you will see him in London again before long. When 
he left us he was inclined to leave the University of Toronto 
and proceed to Cambridge or Oxford. In that case you will 
see him. He had not as yet decided, but intended to write 
us as soon as he had made up his mind. He will no doubt 
be much gratified to find you in London, where he will be a 

perfect stranger You mention in one of your 

letters that you thought '^ living " was much cheaper in Red 
River than it is in London. I will give you our market prices, 
and you will be able to judge the difference. I might further 
state that there are no fluctuations in our prices. Since Red 
River was first settled in 1815 the Hudson's Bay Company 
has been chiefly our purchasers, and, in fact, they only afford 
a market for our surplus produce. No rivals to contend with 



them. We have been obKged, through dire necessity, to give 
them our produce at their price, but, to their credit, I may- 
Bay, that they have uniformly paid an equivalent price, viz., 
beef per lb., 2 l-2d. ; pork, 3d. to 3 l-2d. per lb. ; hams, 6d. 
per lb.; eggs, 6d. per dozen; fowls, 2s. per pair (domestic), 
wild from 4d. to Is. per pair, acording to scarcity; cheese, 
6d. per lb. ; butter, 7d. to 8d. per lb. ; wheat, at 3s. 6d. per 
bushel; barley, flour (first quality), 14s. per cwt. ; second 
quality, lis. 6d. per cwt. ; pemmican, 3d. to 4d. per lb. ; dried 
meat, 2 l-2d. to 3d. per lb. The two latter are what we call 
plain provisions — are made out in the wild prairies out of 
buffalo meat, and brought into the settlement by hunters who 
follow that occupation year after year. Our grease also comes 
from that quarter, sells from 4d. to 6d. per lb., according to 
scarcity or plenty. A good pair of oxen costs about £14. 
Cows sell at from £3 10s. to £5, according to size; horses 
from £16 to £35 each. Hay 4s. per load of 8001b. The 
shearing of an acre of wheat costs 7s., mechanic's wages 
range from 4s. to 5s. per day, common day laborer at harvest 
seasons from 30s. to 50s. per month. 



POPULATIO:S^ IN 1855. 

We have at present a population of 5,974 souls, divided 
into three distinct religious denominations. The upper part 
of the settlement is entirely settled by Koman Catholics, num- 
bering about 2,100 souls, the middle part of the settlement 
is settled by the Presbyterian community numbering about 
780 souls, the lower settlement is inhabited by Episcopalians 
(3,094). The former have two churches and one cathedral, 
presided over by a bishop and a staff of priests and lay 
brothers, with a convent attached to the cathedral, and from 
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15 to '20 nuns (grey nuns or sisters). The Presbyterians have 
two places of worship, and only one minister to superintend 
the religious wants of the community. The Episcopalians 
have six churches, with a bishop and eight clergymen. The 
Roman Catholic priests and Anglican church are entirely 
supported by societies in London and France. The Presby- 
terians support their own minister and schoolmaster, the only 
self-supporting community in the settlement. 

There are twenty windmills and eight watermills scat- 
tered through the settlement. Tlie settlement extends from 

the lower to upper end, about sixty miles. The II. B. Co.'s 
depot is about the centre of the settlement, and is called 
'' Fort Garry.'' 

You will, by the descripton I have given, form a pretty 
good idea of our settlement and the cheapness or cost of 
•' living." Land per acre sells at from 7s. to 10s., and the 
building of a good, substantial house costs from £200 to £500 
sterling, an ordinary farmer's house costs from £60 to £100. 



INDOLE^^T INDIAXS. 

There are a great number of Indians still hovering about 
the settlement. They are indolent ar«d lazy vac^abonds; who 

live upon the inhabitants by pilfering and cheating, but other- 
wise very peaceful, unless when furnished with spirits, when 
they become very troublesome. However, the law is very 
stringent with regard to giving or selling the article to any 
Indian. The missionaries have not done much to civilize 
or Christianize the Indian. 

. The mode of transacting business is thus with 
us : We get out our goods once a year, leaves London about 
the 1st of June in the Hudson's Bay Company's ship and 
reaches York Factory about the 10th of August, then it is 
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transported 700 miles inland at the rate of 20s. per 100 
pounds, and reaches Red Eiver about the 1st of October. 
The Hudson^s Bay Company grant us bills of exchange pay- 
able at the Hudson's Bay House, London, thirty days after 
sight. The cost of transport, you see, is great, and in order 
to make any profit we would require to get our goods pretty 
cheap at home. The goods for our market are principally 
coarse and of the cheapest kind, as people here have not gen- 
erally much notion of finery, as for instance, prints, cord 
trousers and other kinds, Eouen shirts, common striped shirts, 
woollen stuffs, cottons, handkerchiefs, silk and cotton, blank- 
ets, dresses for women (not made), etc., etc 

Since writing to you last one of my sisters, Henrietta, has 
married to our beloved pastor, Eev. John Black, and had a 
son about five months ago. There remains but one sister, 
she is the youngest, 17 years of age, and a brother, about 13 
years, besides James, who is in Canada. All the rest have 
married and are doing well 

Your affectionate cousin, 

William Ross. 



ARRIVES FROM THE WEST. 

In 1825 the fur trader gave up his position and came 
from the Rockies do\vn the Saskatchewan to Lake Winnipeg. 
He then went to the meeting of the Hudson's Bay Company's 
officers at Norway House. In his work, ^^ The Fur Hunters 
of the Far West," pp. 228-233, Ross gives an account of the 
meeting and of the gift to him of 100 acres of land, on what 
is now the site of the City of Winnipeg. 

In the neighborhood of Xorway House there is a small 
river, which, according to report, was entered during the time 
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of the French by a trader of the name of Perrault, about the 
year 1740, and named by him Pointe du Nord. It was after- 
wards called Kiviere aux Brochet, or *Pike Eiver, from the 
abundance of these fish found in its waters ; from which cir- 
cumstance, also, the first establishment here was named Fort 
Broshet, and bore that name until a few years ago, when it 
was changed from Fort Brochet to Norwegian Point. A 
number of Norwegians were hired by the late Earl of Sel- 
kirk, and were sent to that point for the purpose of clearing 
the woods and making a winter road to York Factory, but 
the project was found to be impracticable, and was, there- 
fore, abandoned ; hence the place was called Norwegian Point 
and from Norwegian Point the factory is called Norway 
House. 

During the year the place was, by accident, burned to the 
ground, and at the time of my writing it lay in ashes. Pre- 
parations were in progress for rebuilding it on a more exten- 
sive scale a little further down the river on a rocky point, 
near to the place called Play Green Lake. I should not be 
surprised if another name is given to the new establishment, 
for the people of this country are whimsical in giving new 
names to old places, and think little of changing them. Vege- 
tation here dare hardly raise its head ; the gleams of summer 
— if, in these forlorn regions, there be any summer — are 
rapidly chased away by the blasts of autumn, which again 
as rapidly flee before the storms of winter. The soil seldom 
produces anything to perfection. 

Norway House is a place of considerable business and 
bustle during the summer season. It is the great inland 
revenue rendezvous of the fur trade in this quarter. Here 
the people and returns of all the trading posts belonging to 
the company, from Lake Superior on the south, the Eocky 
Mountains on the west, and the frozen ocean on the north, 

*Commonly known in the troubles of 1813-16 as Jack Fish River.— G. B. 
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are collected together once a year, on their way to York Fac- 
tory. Norway House would, therefore, be a fit place for a 
missionary station. Although people from all quarters mus- 
ter here, yet none of those scenes of carousing and fighting, 
for which Fort William and other places were so celebrated, 
disgrace the meeting of friends. Peace, sobriety, and good 
order have put an end to those demoralizing scenes which 
formerly disgraced human nature in this country. There are 
likewise but few of the French-Canadians now in the service, 
those favorite children of the IsTorthwest school. 

This brings us to the fur trade, the all-absorbing pursuit 
in the country over which the company hold sway. These 
territories may be divided into four great sections — the north- 
em and southern departments of Rupert's Land, the Colum- 
bia District and the King's Posts, as they are called ; divisions 
each of them ample enough in extent for the territory of a 
crowned head. Once a year the governor-in-chief, as the 
superintending officer is styled, generally makes his tour 
through the greater part of these wild dominions, holding his 
annual council at the headquarters of each department, and 
assembling round him, on each occasion, the factors and trad- 
ers, within convenient reach. There the business of thtf de- 
partments is investigated, and the requisite appointments are 
made ; in short, it is there that the various arrangements are 
settled for conducting affairs at the different posts within 
their jurisdiction. 

Few men in this country ever possessed such authority 
as does Governor Simpson, the company's present represen- 
tative, and none, we believe, ever gave more general satis- 
faction. Courteous in his manners, and active in his habits ; 
gifted in a high degree with the power of self-command, and 
above all, with a keen discernment of character, he appears 
eminently fitted by the union of these qualities for the com- 
manding position which he so ably fills. 
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The extent of country over which Governor Simpson pre- 
sides stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific; there is no 
place in all the vast wilderness that he has not visited ; every 
spot in it is known to him ; there is scarcely a native but at 
some time or other has experienced his smile and his liberal- 
ity. His fostering care has been over all. 

It not infrequently happens that the council meets at 
other places as well as at headquarters; indeed, wherever it 
is convenient for the governor to attend. The council of the 
northern department was held at Norway House this year, 
instead of at York Factory. During the sittings, which only 
occupy a few days, no other business is attended to ; but the 
council no sooner break up than matters of minor importance 
are looked into. Each factor, trader, and post master then 
sets about preparing and forwarding the business of his es- 
pecial charge. 

When the public business was over the governor sent for 
me, and I repaired to his room. He received me courteously, 
according to his custom. After some conversation, he ad- 
verted to the subject of my remaining in the country, and 
continuing my former pursuits. " If you remain in the ser- 
vice,^' said he, " you shall have entire management of the 
company's affairs in the Snake country guaranteed to you for 
a certain number of years, with a liberal salary.'' I tendered 
my thanks for his handsome offer, but declined accepting it, 
urging as a reason that I had already twice tried the fur 
trade, and had twice been disappointed in my expectations ; 
and therefore, if experience was worth anything, I ought not 
any longer to reject its warnings ; but above all, I urged as 
my strongest motive for leaving the service, the necessity of 
retiring to a place where I could have the means of giving 
my children a Christian education, the best portion I could 
leave them. 

After a short pause the Governor observed, " Well, al- 



though you are deterinined on leaving the service, I am still 
disposed to be your friend ; what can I do for you ? " I 
answered, " Your excellency has always been a friend to 
me, and if you are still disposed to add another favor to those 
I hare already recived, grant me a spot of land on Red River 
that I can call my own, and I shall be very thankful." " Your 
request shall be granted," said he, " and the company, in 
consideration of your exertions and success in the Snake 
country, are disposed to add something to it," On this oc- 
casion I had every reason to be satisfied. He sent for tne 
chief accountant, and ordered him to draw up a deed for a 
hundred acres of land, free of all expense, which he handed 
to me, and we part«d. 

Note — This grant included from the Eed River bank 
for two miles on the prairie bounded on the south side by 
William Avenue, and on the nortli side by Logan Avenue, 
in the City of Winnipeg. 




